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The Sarrail Affair, 1915: A Chapter in 
French Politico-Military Conflict 
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JerE CLEMENS KiNG * 


but especially in France, with its equivocal recollections 

of the two Napoleons and of that opera bouffe character, 
Boulanger. French soldier-politicians seemed to conform to 
a fairly constant type (at least before the day of Chief of State 
Pétain and General de Gaulle) : they professed to be sons of 
the Revolution, thus setting themselves apart from the usual 
ultra-conservative officer who may have been honored by the 
haut monde, the Church, and high finance, but who could 
muster only a scant popular following. Hence, from want of 
opportunity, most conservative officers could hardly appear as 
“political,” their support being so narrowly circumscribed. 
Quite to the contrary was General Maurice Paul Sarrail, whose 
flamboyant political réle in 1915 brought about his dismissal, 
thereby creating an affair which turned a considerable part of 
parliament (the Socialists and Republican Socialists) against 
the command and war ministry, and set a precedent for par- 
liamentary debate upon military appointments. 

General Sarrail occupied a singular position in the French 
army. “Sarrail is a flag,” a deputy once boasted to Joffre’s 
liaison officer. “No one will ever be able to touch him. De- 
priving him of his command would be a slap at parliament by 


+ HE political general arouses uneasiness in most nations 


* The author is an assistant professor of history at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. This paper, read at the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the American Historical Association at Mills College, Oakland, 
California, December 30, 1949, is a condensation of a chapter from a manuscript, 
“Generals and Politicians: Conflict Between France’s High Command, Parlia- 
ment and Government, 1914-1918,” to be published shortly by the University 
of California Press. 
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breaking the only republican general.’? Sarrail was by no 
means the only republican general, but he was nonetheless a 
sort of sport among the French officers, a free-thinker married 
to a Protestant, a former orderly of the Freemason war minis- 
ter, General André,? and a one-time head of the Infantry 
School at Sainte-Maixent where he showed a Jacobin prefer- 
ence for cadet officers who had risen from the ranks.’ Sarrail’s 
chief fame had been won at Verdun, which he defended in 
September, 1914, in the tradition of furia frangese.* General- 
in-Chief Joffre had instructed him to fall back from Verdun if 
the pressure of the Crown Prince’s offensive became too great. 
The commander of the grd Army ignored the vague order, 
resisted before Verdun and thus held the pivot which made 
possible the Battle of the Marne.® The French working class 
was proudly assured by Gustave Hervé, in the columns of La 
Guerre Sociale, that “it can be said without offending anyone 
that. . . . Sarrail is one of the greatest generals the war has 
produced.”’® 

So magnetic was Sarrail’s attraction in Leftist circles that 
some of his misguided idolators drew up two unsigned memo- 
randa which they sent to certain members of parliament in 
February and March of 1915. These circulars were clumsy at- 
tempts to puff Sarrail by urging his appointment to command 
the entire French army. The eulogies were certain to rub 
Joffre the wrong way, since no commander-in-chief would 
have ignored a political campaign to unseat him. The author 
(or authors) of the memoranda wrote as follows in Joffre’s 
disparagement: “I believe that. . . . if for a fortnight Gen- 
eral Joffre were not on hand and the high command were 


1 Emile E. Herbillon, Souvenirs d’un officier de liaison pendant la guerre 
mondiale (Paris, 1930), I, 171. 

2 Paul Coblentz, The Silence of Sarrail (London, 1930) , 32. 

8 [bid., 33. 

4 Lieutenant Colonel Emile Mayer, Nos chefs de 1914 (Paris, 1930), 269. 

5 Joseph Simon Gallieni, Les carnets de Gallieni (Paris, 1932) , 201. 

6 La Guerre Sociale, August 7, 1915. 
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given to General Sarrail, the Germans would be driven out 
of [France], since there would be vigorous, brutal action which 
would certainly cost us less than the war of attrition which 
we have been undergoing for five months and which we shall 
go on enduring, leaving our richest regions of the north com- 
pletely ruined.”’* 

Joffre must have known of these insulting circulars, since 
he made passing reference in his Mémoires to Sarrail’s réle 
as a politician. ‘‘As soon as the front had become stabilized,” 
he wrote, ‘preoccupations of a military nature, which had 
sufficed until then to engross the attention of General Sarrail, 
gave way to political and personal preoccupations. He re- 
ceived all the parliamentarians who came into the neighbor- 
hood, particularly M. [Paul] Doumer who. . . . circulated 
malicious remarks about me.”’§ 

Despite Joffre’s significant admission that he was aware 
of Sarrail’s political interests, the General-in-Chief insisted 
that military reasons called for a change in the command of 
the grd Army. A two months’ lull in fighting along the Ar- 
gonne front had been broken by violent German attacks be- 
ginning on June 90, 1915. Sarrail’s Army was given two divi- 
sions of reinforcements for a counter-attack on July 14. Be- 
fore any counter-offensive could be undertaken, the Germans 
profited by their momentum to strike again, seizing Hill 285 
on the Haute-Chevauchée. Sarrail’s counter-stroke was begun 
belatedly, but despite two desperate drives, the g3rd Army was 
thrown back to its starting point. Joffre decided that “such a 
situation could not be prolonged without danger.”’® 

General Joffre knew that he would have to proceed with 
caution against this favorite of the Left, and consequently he 


7 Gabriel Terrail [Mermeix, pseudonym], Sarrail et les armées d’Orient 
(Paris, 1920), 178. 

8 Joseph Jacques Césaire Joffre, Mémoires du maréchal Joffre (Paris, 1932) , 
II, 104-105. 

9 Ibid., 106. 
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displayed an adroitness in removing Sarrail which bore the 
stamp of the “born politician.” He selected as an inspector 
general of the grd Army Yvon Dubail—a cunning choice, for 
Dubail was widely known as a republican; and if he should 
recommend Sarrail’s dismissal, it would preclude the Socialists 
from claiming that such an action was due to a clerical- 
monarchist conspiracy. Dubail carried out the “‘delicate. . . . 
inquiry.” In reporting on the case, the Inspector General 
wrote that he found bad morale in the grd Army, which he at- 
tributed to Sarrail’s severity towards certain subordinates and 
partiality towards others.’° Dubail criticized especially Sar- 
rail’s practice of refusing to mix units, so that “bracketed divi- 
sions were compartmentalized into rigid zones without ade- 
quate reserves being kept on hand." Dubail thought that a 
sufficient sanction would be Sarrail’s transfer to the command 
of the less important Army of Lorraine.” Joffre was thereby 
given a justification for changing the command of the grd 
Army. 

A student of the Sarrail affair, Lieutenant Colonel Emile 
Mayer, has noted the “paradox” of the “brutal hostility” 
shown by Joffre and Millerand—themselves republicans—to- 
ward such a “notoriously republican” officer as General Sar- 
rail. Mayer attempted to explain the severity of Sarrail’s treat- 
ment by pointing out that the General-in-Chief and War Min- 
ister either “had to gag malcontents. . . . or exile them— 
which was the case with Sarrail.’’?* Republican generals who 
became figures of controversy were far more to be dreaded 
by Joffre and Millerand than the great number of monarchists 
on the roster of the high command for the obvious political 
reason that the republicans were supported by a majority of 


10 General Yvon E. Dubail, Quatre armées de commandement, 1914-1918 
(Paris, 1921), II, 360. 

11 Joffre, Mémoires, II, 117. 

12 Raymond Poincaré, Au service de la France: neuf années de souvenirs 
(Paris, 1926-33), VI, 336. 

13 Mayer, Nos chefs, 278. 
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parliamentarians who would strike back in defense of their 
cause.!* The monarchist generals may have been powerful in 
the army and high society, but they commanded only a weak 
following in parliament (“three dozen rattlepates” in Clemen- 
ceau’s phraseology*®) , and hence they were not regarded seri- 
ously. But when general headquarters at Chantilly and the 
war ministry at Rue Saint-Dominique felt that action had to 
be taken against that rare species, a republican general, the 
manoeuvre had to be swift, as silent as possible, decisive and 
drastic, or else the political welkin might ring with calamitous 
results.1¢ 

Notice of his dismissal was given Sarrail at his headquar- 
ters at Sainte-Menehould on July 22. He was told to report 
to the war ministry on the following day. But before going to 
Rue Saint-Dominique, as expected, the general visited the 
Radical Socialist politician, Louis Jean Malvy, who confided 
some gossip to the effect that an effort would be made to palm 
off upon him the command of an expeditionary army corps 
which was to be assigned to the Dardanelles.'* Thus fore- 
warned, Sarrail flatly rejected the War Minister’s none too 
subtle proposal, convinced as he was that Millerand and Joffre 
had one objective: to have him “thrown out of France.’’!® 
Perceiving that Sarrail was going to be “difficult,” Millerand 
ordered him to go to his home at Montauban to await the 
settlement of his case. 

Political repercussions were soon forthcoming in the Sar- 
rail affair. President of the Council Viviani told Poincaré on 
July 23: ‘““The Chamber is in an incredible state of agitation. 


14 [bid., 278-279. 

15 Jean Martet, George Clemenceau (New York, 1930) , 281. English trans- 
lation. 

16 Mayer, Nos chefs, 279. See also Michael Corday, The Paris Front (Lon- 
don, 1933), 14. 

17 General Maurice Paul Sarrail, Mon commandement en Orient (Paris, 
1920) , Vii. 

18 J bid., xv. 
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[The Republican Socialist Maurice] Viollette on the one hand 
and the Socialists on the other have been trying to see me all 
day to protest the action taken against Sarrail. I have hidden 
out. But the situation is becoming impossible, for parliament 
must be reckoned with.” !® 

President Poincaré recorded in his journal that there was 
likewise a “great commotion” in the council of ministers when 
it was learned that Sarrail had been dismissed. Even some of 
Joffre’s personal friends in the ministry spoke of the action as 
“too severe.” ?° Minister of Colonies Gaston Doumergue went 
out to Chantilly on July 24 to urge Joffre at least to give Sar- 
rail the Army of Lorraine, since that would be better com- 
pensation than the puny Expeditionary Corps of the Orient, 
with its two divisions. The General-in-Chief’s response to the 
proposal confirmed General Gallieni’s opinion that Joffre was 
one of ‘‘the craftiest of men.’’* He blandly explained that the 
command of the Army of Lorraine had just been entrusted to 
General Gérard—as sound a republican as could be found. 
The General-in-Chief added that he had “no objections of a 
military nature to assigning to [Sarrail] the expedition of the 
Dardanelles.” ?? Joffre thus adroitly spiked the guns of the 
Socialists, as no one in his senses could have called the appoint- 
ment of republican (but unspectacular) Gérard a “reaction- 
ary” measure, and yet Sarrail was thereby excluded from a 
command on the western front. 

Nothing remained for the Viviani government except to 
try to make the Near Eastern command acceptable to Sarrail 
—his retirement being out of the question, since his Socialist 
supporters would never have passively accepted it. Several 
vague promises of an increase in the size of the Expeditionary 
Corps were given Sarrail by ministers Sarraut and Briand.** 
The General begrudgingly conceded that he might accept a 


19 Poincaré, Au service, VI, 340. 
20 /bid., 336. 22 Poincaré, Au service, VI, 341. 
21 Gallieni, Les carnets, 208. 23 [bid., 340. 
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Near Eastern command, but only after an increase had been 
actually made.** The Government was encouraged by this 
display of reasonableness, and on August 5 Millerand formally 
notified him of his appointment as Commander of the Army 
of the Orient. Since “busy work,” meanwhile, had to be found 
for the general with all the troublesome politician friends, the 
War Minister ordered him to draw up a report on what a 
French army might do in the Levant.?> Sarrail dutifully 
sketched out several possible campaigns, including a landing 
on the coast of Asia Minor at some such point as Adramati or 
Syria, as well as a possible debarkation at Salonika.*® General 
Headquarters rejected these plans out of hand, pleading in- 
sufficiency of forces. 

The impression soon spread in parliament that the Viviani 
government was pursuing a course of duplicity with regard to 
Sarrail. Toward the end of August, 1915, the three chamber 
subcommissions of army, navy, and foreign affairs addressed 
identic letters to the President of the Republic, to Viviani and 
to all the ministers, protesting against the government'’s vacil- 
lation over building up the Army of the Orient, even after 
Sarrail had been appointed to this skeleton force. “What can 
this general do. . . .,”” the subcommissions asked, “if he does 
not know as yet whether he will be furnished a man; what 
preparations can be made if transport facilities are not 
own. ...f™ 

The Sarrail Affair so gripped the attention of the deputies 
that apprehension was felt over the possible wrecking of that 
truce in partisan strife known as the “sacred union,” which 
had been maintained surprisingly well thus far in the war. 
War Minister Millerand almost upset the delicate balance by 


24 Sarrail, Mon commandement, viii. 

25 I bid., ix. 

26 Jbid., 298-301. Cf. Herbillon, Souvenirs, I, 182-183. 

27 Jean Marie Pédoya, La commission de l’armée pendant la grande guerre 
(Paris, 1921), 354-355. Cf. Pierre Renouvin, Les formes du gouvernement de 
guerre (New Haven, 1925), 119. 
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a stupid blunder committed in a speech to the chamber on 
August 20. “It was only yesterday,” he blurted out, “that I 
was asked to account for a change in the command of the 
erie. 6s. ” The Socialists interrupted with the question, 
“Who asked that?’ The gauche Millerand continued: “.... I 
would be remiss if I did not oppose [this demand, but] some 
people have no fear of injecting political interests into debate, 
apparently without seeing that they create thereby a danger- 
ous precedent in authorizing themselves—and in a time of 
war!—to judge the commanders on grounds other than mili- 
tary considerations. .... — 

This provocative speech annoyed Millerand’s fellow minis- 
ters almost as much as it did the Socialists. At a cabinet meet- 
ing on August 21, the members of the government rebuked 
Millerand for disregarding the “sacred union” by his ill- 
considered remarks. In referring to l’affaire Sarrail, he had 
broken the political truce “not only between the cabinet [and 

. the Socialists and Republican Socialists], but between 
the members of the government themselves.” The tactless War 
Minister seemed indifferent as to whether he gave the deputies 
a pretext ‘for discussing everything.” *® The more responsible 
members of the government were deeply concerned at the 
thought of extending controversy over war policy to the very 
floor of the chamber—a presentiment of what was actually to 
come about following the mismanaged Verdun and Chemin 
des Dames campaigns of 1916 and 1917. 

The question of how best to occupy Sarrail in the Levant 
was automatically answered for the French government on 
October 7, 1915, when Bulgaria entered the war by attacking 
Serbia. The pro-Allied Greek prime minister, Venizelos, a 
short time before had appealed to France and Britain to send 


28 Assemblée nationale, Annales de la Chambre des Députés, débats par- 
lementaires, sessions ordinaire et extraordinaire de 1914-1918 (Paris, 1918- 
1919). . . . Séance du 20 aofit 1915, Tome II, 1270. 

29 Poincaré, Au service, VII, 46-47. 
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150,000 troops to Salonika to enable Greece to honor her 
treaty obligations to Serbia in event of the feared Bulgarian 
attack.*° The fact that the Germanophile Greek king, Constan- 
tine, had promptly dismissed Venizelos and had announced 
continued neutrality for his nation did not discourage Paris 
and London from planning relief for the hard pressed Serbs. 
War Minister Millerand notified Sarrail that he was to leave 
at once for Salonika, Greek neutrality or not. Despite warn- 
ings from Georges Clemenceau and Paul Benazet that he was 
being thrown into an “Oriental wasps’ nest,”*! Sarrail re- 
sponded to duty’s call and reluctantly left Marseilles for Sa- 
lonika, without reinforcements, without a supply chief, and 
without even a clear directive. 

Upon arriving in Greece, General Sarrail led his trifling 
force of two divisions northward into Macedonia, being fol- 
lowed by the single British division under General Mahon.*? 
The Franco-British troops got no farther than Krivoloh be- 
cause the enemy was already strongly entrenched in southern 
Serbia and was pushing the Serbs toward the Adriatic. While 
the British and French governments bickered with one an- 
other over who should actually send the reinforcements to 
Greece, Sarrail and Mahon had to make a quick decision. 
Without an immediate augmentation of their forces they saw 
no other course than a dispiriting retreat down the Vardar 
valley to Salonika,** while the Serbian army made its way to 
the Adriatic as best it could. Once Generals Sarrail and Ma- 
hon returned to Salonika, they set to work fortifying the out- 
skirts of the port,** converting it into an entrenched camp for 
use as a base of offensive operations in the future. Sarrail’s 
political enemies in France tried instantly to capitalize upon 

80 Albert Pingaud, Historie diplomatique de la France pendant la grande 
guerre (Paris, 1938), II, 64. 31 Sarrail, Mon commandement, xv. 

82 Field Marshal William Robertson, Soldiers and Statesmen, 1914-1918 
(London, 1926) II, 91. 


33 Robert David, La drame ignoré de l’'armée d’Orient (Paris, 1927), 116. 
34 [bid., 124. 
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the reported digging in of the army at Salonika by insinuating 
that the Sarrail faction—in the hope of keeping the general’s 
prestige bright so that he might yet become France’s com- 
mander-in-chief—would not allow their hero to take a chance 
on an offensive until victory was absolutely guaranteed. 
The parliamentary commissions in Paris had a more just 
conception of the precariousness of Sarrail’s position in the 
Orient, since it was apparent to them that the mountainous 
terrain of the Balkans was greatly to the defensive advantage 
of the Central Powers, and that Sarrail’s force was entirely 
too small for an immediate offensive. On December 1, 1915, 
tle chamber’s foreign affairs commission sent to the army 
co:imission and to the president of the council identic notes: 
“The commission of foreign affairs calls the government’s at- 
tion to the fact that safeguarding Salonika is . . . . essen- 
It seems that this can be done only with a great 
increase in the forces which constitute the Army of the Orient. 
These troops urgently need to be reinforced, with our Allies 
reminded at once of their responsibilities.” %¢ 
Sarrail’s predicament appeared as an unexpected blessing 
to the new president of the council, Aristide Briand, who was 
brought to office through the blunder of the Viviani govern- 
ment in failing to anticipate Bulgaria’s entry into the war. It 
occurred to the astute Briand that by promoting Joffre to the 
rank of generalissimo—commander-in-chief of the French 
armies (in Greece as well as in France) —he could accomplish 
four things. In the first place, the Joffre faction would be 
pleased over their hero’s elevation. Secondly, by making Joffre 
directly responsible for the Army of the Orient (instead of 
the war minister, as in the past) , the general could be expected 
to take a personal interest in that army’s fortunes which had 
so far been notably lacking, since its prestige had been tied 


35 Terrail, Sarrail, 12-13. 36 Pédoya, La commission, 364. 
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to Sarrail, his rival.8* Thirdly, even the Sarrail clique might 
be bought off by the increased flow of matériel and troops 
which Joffre would probably order for their idol in Salonika, 
once the Army of the Orient had come under his overall com- 
mand. Lastly, Briand might thereby carry out his own “East- 
erner’s’”’ scheme of attacking the Central Powers through their 
back door in the Balkans. Ingenious solution! Thus, on De- 
cember 2, 1915, Joffre was duly named Commander-in-Chief 
of the French Armies.** 

Briand’s stratagem of including the Near Eastern com- 
mand under Joffre’s direct authority may have been clever, 
but it displeased the chamber’s army commission, which sent 
a note of protest to Millerand’s successor as war minister, 
General Gallieni. The army commission called attention to 
the difficulties inherent in the new system, wherein Generalis- 
simo Joffre would be expected to direct from Chantilly, in 
metropolitan France, complex military operations in remote 
Greece, with its peculiarities of terrain and its uncertain po- 
litical contingencies. ‘““Granted that the Government can give 
directives—that is its right, its duty; but is it sound military 
doctrine to expect a chief [in] France to be responsible for 
military operations in the Orient?” ®® President of the Council 
Briand rather skilfully parried this objection by reminding 
the army commission on December 15 that “in the Orient 
diplomatic considerations [were] as important . . . . as mili- 
tary,” and that in foreign countries General Joffre still had a 
“prestige and authority” *° which had been won through the 
Miracle of the Marne. 

Now that Sarrail was once more directly subordinate to 
G. Q. G., Joffre lost no time in putting his rival in his place. 
He sent as inspector general to Salonika his new chief-of-staff, 


87 Gabriel Terrail mn. ae pseudonym], Joffre: la premiére crise du 
commandement (Paris, 1919), 


88 Joffre, Mémoires, II, aa am Cf. — Joffre, 87-88. 
89 Pédoya, La commission, 365. Ibid., 366. 
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the arch-clerical General Edouard de Castelnau,* whose very 
name was anathema to the Left. To the surprise of everyone, 
the “red-republican” and the “booted Capuchin” behaved 
with exemplary correctness toward one another as long as the 
inspector general remained at Salonika.*? But upon leaving 
for Paris, General de Castelnau sent Sarrail a captious note 
summarily ordering him to change his plans of fortifying the 
entrenched camp, to create a reserve, and to move the location 
of his headquarters.** Stung by this provocation, Sarrail wrote 
the president of the council a furious letter in which he re- 
minded Briand of his repeated requests for reinforcements: 
“.. . . You know that you wanted to form the Army of the 
Orient; you know what you wanted in issuing the decree of 
December 2. I ask you consequently to regularize a situation 
which . . . . affects me deeply in my initiative... . au- 
thority and. . . . in my military honor "44 The only 
“regularizing”’ of Sarrail’s position was the brusque order from 
G. Q. G. for him to discontinue corresponding directly with 
the Government instead of with Chantilly.** Furthermore, he 
was to give up his usurped “right” of bestowing Croix de 
Guerre and making promotions in the Legion of Honor—a 
right allowed only to generals in the field with major inde- 
pendent commands. The friends of Sarrail protested against 
these petty acts of malice by insisting that the remoteness of 
Salonika had made Sarrail a de facto commander-in-chief in 
that theater; that the British had deferred to him in Salonika, 
although in the field their generals had been autonomous; 
that Sarrail’s eclipse would damage his prestige with the Al- 
lied forces in Macedonia.* All of these complaints fell on deaf 
ears, however. Sarrail and the Army of the Orient thus held 


41 Victor Giraud, Le général de Castelnau (Paris, 1921), 77. 

42 Jean-José Frappa, Makedonia: souvenirs d’un officier de liaison en Ori- 
ent (Paris, 1921), 121. 

43 Georges Suarez, Briand: sa vie—son oeuvre (Paris, 1938-41), III, 224. 

447bid. Cf. Sarrail, Mon commandement, 71-72. 

45 Coblentz, Sarrail, 170-171. 46 Terrail, Joffre, 197. 
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a forgotten front for two years until the general dropped from 
public consciousness. A slow augmentation of his forces 
brought no outburst of offensive activity such as might possi- 
bly have been expected of him. Clemenceau, growing im- 
patient, replaced him with General Guillaumat in 1917, and 
Sarrail returned in obscurity to France. 

L’affaire Sarrail was unquestionably an immediate vic- 
tory for Joffre, although it proved to be a pyrrhic one. The 
General-in-Chief could hardly have been expected to ignore 
a clumsy political campaign aiming at his replacement by a 
popular rival. That Sarrail was probably innocent in the mat- 
ter of the anonymous memoranda was an unfortunate detail. 
Once such a campaign had been undertaken (regardless of 
who was responsible) , it was almost certain that there would 
be retaliation by the Commander-in-Chief. Joffre began cun- 
ningly enough in eliminating his competitor by naming 
stoutly republican officers as Inspector General of the grd 
Army and as Commander of the Army of Lorraine. Exiling 
Sarrail to the Levant seemed to be a shrewd scheme, but War 
Minister Millerand’s blundering reference in parliament to 
the change in the command all but revived the dormant class 
hostility even before Sarrail could be sent packing to Salonika. 
Millerand’s gaucherie was to cost Joffre dearly in the long run, 
since it established a precedent for general parliamentary de- 
bate in secret committee of questions of military appoint- 
ments. It even foreshadowed the time hardly a year later when 
Joffre would be abandoned by a weary ministry which did not 
want to risk being overthrown by an exasperated chamber. 
Joffre’s new title of “Commander-in-Chief of the French 
Armies” was poor compensation for incurring the hostility 
of a substantial part of parliament which would increase un- 
til he was eventually removed from his command. 
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I 


s the golden glow of the Twenties iaded into the depres- 
Av gloom of the Thirties, Americans began ruefully 
to take national inventory in an effort to discover what 
had gone amiss. Historians, too, with the economic crisis up- 
permost in their minds, re-examined the past, searching for 
understandings which would help resolve the problems of the 
present and illuminate new pathways to the future. One of the 
most prolific and provocative of the revisionist interpreters 
was Louis M. Hacker. 

In several important respects, Hacker’s writings bore the 
imprint of the Great Depression. His first widely read book, 
The United States Since 1865, written in collaboration with 
Benjamin B. Kendrick but largely Hacker’s work,’ was com- 
pleted amid the deepening shadows of 1931. Not surprisingly, 
it showed a marked preoccupation with economic develop- 
ments and sounded a critical note seldom then heard in text- 
books. Moreover, to an unusual degree, it brought the past to 
a focus upon the troubled present, which in turn was treated 
with exceptional fullness. The work was acclaimed by schol- 
arly reviewers for its trenchant judgments, keen insights, pene- 


* Mr. Gerstung is a member of the history faculty at the City College of 
San Francisco. 

1In the editor’s foreword, Dixon Ryan Fox stated that Kendrick wrote the 
chapters dealing with the Civil War and its immediate aftermath; Hacker 
wrote the rest of the book with the counsel and advice on revision of his 
collaborator. In this 1932 foreword Hacker was described as a “journalist and 


working economist” who had seen “aspects of American life not so clear to 
those immured in academic studies.” 
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trating analysis, skillful organization, and vigorous style; in- 
deed, Claude G. Bowers called it “the best story of our own 
times.”* Thus, at the onset of the depression Hacker was 
marked as a young historian who displayed, in the words of 
Charles A. Beard, the “temper and slant’® of the rising 
generation. 

Hacker continued to be a close observer and keen analyst 
of unfolding events throughout the Thirties, and he wrote 
numerous pioneer accounts of the Roosevelt administrations. 
These included three articles in Harper’s in 1934-35, A Short 
History of the New Deal (1934), the detailed textbook en- 
titled American Problems of Today (1938), and the lengthy 
section devoted to the depression and its aftermath in the 
1939 revision of The United States Since 1865. 

Even more significant was the influence which the depres- 
sion may be presumed to have exerted upon Hacker's concep- 
tual framework, for he held no illusions of a Rankean scien- 
tific detachment and readily acknowledged that historians 
work from underlying assumptions. In one preface he wrote: 

But I would be less than honest if I claimed an Olympian objec- 
tivity. On this point I agree completely with Charles A. Beard that an 
historical work inevitably is conditioned by the environmental and edu- 


cational influences to which the writer has been subjected, as well as 
by his own preferences and hopes. 


Hacker’s frame of reference seems to have been molded by 
the brooding sense of institutional crisis with which he viewed 
Western civilization in the early Thirties. He rejected the 
prevailing assumptions of Turnerian nationalism as too nar- 
row to explain a disintegration that seemed to him to be un- 
der way everywhere in the capitalist world. Seeking to place 
the American crisis in a broader context, he adopted what he 


2 Nation, CXXXIV (April 13, 1932), 437. Cf. reviews by N.S.B. Gras in 
the American Economic Review, XXII (September, 1932), 491; by Roy M. 
Robbins in the American Historical Review, XXXVIII (January, 1933), 385. 

3 Review in the New Republic, LXX (March go, 1932), 187. 

4Louis M. Hacker, American Problems of Today (New York, 1938), viii. 
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once described as a “clear-cut philosophical attitude toward 
historical development.’’® 

A capsuled version of the conclusions derived from this 
“philosophical attitude” may be found as early as 1933 in 
Hacker’s famous attack upon the frontier hypothesis. Chiding 
Turner for his “futile hunt for a unique ‘American spirit’,” 
Hacker expressed his conviction that the United States was 
not an exceptional nation. Rather, it was a projection institu- 
tionally of capitalist Europe, subject somewhat belatedly to 
the same laws of socio-economic development. His own thesis 
Hacker put into one knotty paragraph: 

With settlement achieved—that is to say—the historic function of 
agriculture performed, class (not sectional!) lines solidified, competitive 
capitalism converted into monopolistic capitalism under the guidance 
of the money power,—and imperialism the ultimate destiny of the nation 
—the United States once again was returning to the mainstream of 
European institutional development. Only by a study of the origins and 


growth of American capitalism and imperialism can we obtain insight 
into the nature and complexity of the problems confronting us today.” 6 


Apparently heeding this prescription, Hacker turned out 
two broad surveys of American economic development along 
the lines indicated above. The first was the sketchy but 
strongly highlighted The United States: A Graphic History 
(1937) , intended for “the literate adult American”; the other, 
the more fully documented Triumph of American Capitalism 
(1940) , which won recognition as an important interpreta- 
tion, controversial yet highly stimulating. One left-wing re- 
viewer hailed it as ‘‘the most ambitious attempt yet made to 
apply historical materialism”* to American history. Allan 
Nevins called it a “remarkable book” but tempered his praise 
with the comment that in places Hacker “is tempted into 

5 Louis M. Hacker, Rudolph Modley, George R. Taylor, The United 
States: A Graphic History (New York, 1937), v. Cited hereafter as Graphic 
History. Taylor checked the statistics; Modley designed the pictorial charts; 
Hacker was “responsible solely for the text.” 


6 Nation, CXXXVII_ (July 26, 1933), 110. 
7 Paul M. Sweezy, New Republic, CII] (October 21, 1940) , 564. 
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generalizations which will make all but the hardened eco- 
nomic determinist blench.”§ 

The Hacker of the Thirties was thus something of an 
iconoclast among academic historians. He probed the links 
between economics and politics relentlessly and recast the 
familiar story of the American past into bold new patterns, 
brilliantly conceived but often too schematic for general ac- 
ceptance. Disenchanted with an America whose business was 
business, he became a formidable critic of the contemporary 
profit system which seemed to him no longer able to bring 
abundance and security to the majority of people. In his books 
the capitalist appeared not infrequently as the exploiter of 
labor, debaucher of politics, waster of the national domain, 
promoter of dollar diplomacy, maker of boom and bust, in- 
stigator of militarism and war, and worshipper of sordid ma- 
terialist standards of culture. And since Hacker always wrote 
with clarity, vigor, and irony, seldom hesitant to express an 
irreverent Opinion or to pronounce a daring generalization, 
his works had a wide appeal to a depression generation grop- 
ing for new directions. 

By writing so extensively about the immediate past and 
by employing a controversial hypothesis to explain historical 
development, Hacker exposed his works to the hazard of early 
obsolescence. Not unaware of the risks involved in interpret- 
ing recent history, he admitted in 1939 that his “sometimes 
too neat patterns” were “likely to be destroyed at any moment 
by a fresh evaluation of a recently past occurrence or by a 
sudden shift in governmental policy or international rela- 
tions.’’® Little of this diffidence, however, was reflected in his 
writings, which in their tone of certitude approached the 
dogmatic. 

A decade of tremendous events has elapsed since Hacker's 


8 New York Herald Tribune, September 29, 1940. 
9 Louis M. Hacker and Benjamin B. Kendrick, The United States Since 
1865 (New York, 1939), xi. Hereafter cited as Hacker-Kendrick. 
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works of the depression decade. Shifts of the greatest magni- 
tude in international relations have occurred, and the United 
States—its economy dynamic and incredibly productive, its 
standard of living the envy of the world, its national mood 
self-confident, its faith in its traditional values re-affirmed— 
stands in an unprecedented position as the bastion of Western 
civilization. From the longer perspective of post-war America, 
how valid do the “sometimes too neat patterns” which Hacker 
created in the Thirties appear? Hacker’s own opinion is to 
be found in the introduction of the 1949 edition of The 
United States Since 1865, his first revision since 1939: 

At only one point have earlier judgments been modified. I have 
been less dogmatic in my attitude toward the first generation of indus- 
trial capitalists who came out of the Civil War. They were—many of 
them—bold and unscrupulous businessmen; but they were great inno- 


vators, and their ingenuity made possible the creation of an industrial 
machine whose achievements have been the wonder of the world.10 


After reading the new edition and confirming my im- 


pressions by examining other recent works of Hacker, I feel 
that the natural tendency to exaggerate intellectual consis- 
tency has led him to underestimate—or at least to understate— 
the degree to which his post-war views have been modified. 
These modifications extend not only to particular men and 
events but, much more significantly, to his basic conceptual 
framework as well. Indeed, if my reading of his signposts is 
correct, the Hacker of the Forties has repudiated the over- 
arching hypothesis which shaped so much of his writing dur- 
ing the Thirties. This tendency to abandon doctrinaire views 
of history in the face of the superior “logic of events” has not 
been untypical of many intellectuals of this generation. Hence, 
a documented comparison of Hacker’s pre-war and post-war 
views seems to me of considerable interest in revealing the 
direction of some of the reorientations under way in thinking 
about recent America. 


10 Jbid., (1949 edition) , ix. 
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II 

Hacker’s characteristic views of the Thirties were based 
upon certain assumptions about the nature of American eco- 
nomic development. Paralleling the growth of the parent in- 
stitution in Europe, American capitalism is pictured as un- 
folding by a dialectical process through various stages, de- 
scribed as mercantile, industrial, finance, and state capitalism. 
Sometimes, more dramatically, these periods are labeled “‘es- 
tablishment,” “triumph,” and “crisis.” This evolution is por- 
trayed in strongly deterministic language, abounding in ex- 
pressions such as “inevitably,” “inexorably,” “internal con- 
tradictions,” “fulfilled its historic destiny.” Political events 
often appear as mere reflexes of underlying economic forces, 
theories and ideals as the rationalized superstructure of class 
interests, leading individuals as the spokesmen for rival eco- 
nomic groups—and chance or accident appear not at all! Gov- 
ernment is treated as an instrument of the dominant eco- 


nomic class. Sustained political compromise is impossible: 
the class struggle cannot be arrested. Illustrative of Hacker’s 
approach is this explanation of the Civil War—or the Second 
American Revolution, in the phrase he borrows from the 
Beards: 


In short, industrial capitalism, it became apparent by the late 1850's, 
was incapable of achieving full maturity unless it had control of the 
state. In these terms we are to read the meaning of the Civil War; for 
that conflict was a revolution in the sense that it represented a desperate 
struggle for political power between two classes each of which required 
control of the state to underwrite its own economic and social program.14 

Around the turn of the century, in Hacker’s version, the 
American social order, following its predestined course, en- 
tered upon the stage of monopoly-finance capitalism. As the 
banker began to replace the industrialist, a series of social 
evils spread across the land: 


11 Louis M. Hacker, The Triumph of American Capitalism (New York, 
1940) , 200. 
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The impersonalization of capitalism—and the beginnings of its de- 
cline—had begun. Profits were to be made at all costs: by monopoly con- 
trols, first and foremost; and also by limiting production, withholding 
inventions, fixing and keeping inelastic prices, rigging the security mar- 
kets, manipulating and vulgarizing the judicial processes, and encourag- 
ing paid management (itself insecure) to fight labor mercilessly. Finance 
capitalism operated through the device of monopoly: and monopoly 
killed the expansive and progressive characteristics of free industrial 
enterprise.12 

As a consequence, the doors of opportunity started to 
swing shut, and class relations began to freeze: 

It no longer helped the little man to work long hours and live an 
abstemious existence; with a single chilling touch monopoly could snuff 
out the laborious achievement of a lifetime The American world 
was dividing into two groups: the owners of the means of production 
and those who worked for them. There was no longer a broad middle 
plain that connected the two: there was an unbridgeable chasm. Op- 
portunity no longer existed; in its place there stood insecurity.18 


The plight of agriculture in this new era could be summed 
up in the ominous title of a Hacker pamphlet of 1933: “The 
Farmer is Doomed.” After the Civil War the commercial 
farmer had become “the cat’s-paw for American capitalism.” 
“With 1920 our agriculture’s mission had been performed— 
and its fate sealed.”’ Sacrificed to finance-capitalism’s need for 
exploiting foreign markets, the future of the American farmer 
was “the characteristic one of all peasants for whom, in our 
present system of society, there is no hope.” ™* 

The prospects of the urban working class were little 
brighter: “compelled by speed-up and stretch-out and the 
presence of a constant pool of unemployables to assume an 
inferior status.”'5 Real wages were lagging far behind the 
rise in worker productivity, and technological progress was 
shrinking job opportunities. Even in 1929, 71 per cent of 


12 Tbid., 430. 

18 Graphic History, 167-8. 

14Louis M. Hacker, The Farmer is Doomed (a John Day pamphlet, 1933) , 
passim. 

15 Graphic History, 167. 
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America’s families were receiving an annual income in- 
adequate for maintaining a minimum standard of decency, 
health, and comfort. 

Because of the progressive impoverishment of the farmer 
and the worker, capital surpluses piled up which could find 
no opportunity for fruitful investment at home. Therefore, 
release was sought in imperialist adventure: 


The hunt for investment opportunities and markets outside the 
national boundaries of the United States thus becomes an inevitable 
concomitant of capitalist production at its monopoly stage. Our giant 
corporations try to channel their surpluses into foreign lands 
investment houses hunt everywhere for opportunities for profit and in- 
terest for American rentiers But other highly advanced nations 
have come to a similar pass. ... . There are not enough backward areas 
of the world to be opened up by all the capitalist powers. ... . These 
private struggles lead to irritation an? mutual recriminations. Govern- 
ments take up the cudgels in defense of their nationals. Wars result; in 
modern times they derive directly from imperialist rivalries.1¢ 


With this general picture in mind, we can now turn with 
greater insight to Hacker's treatment of the depression, which 
in the 1939 edition of the Hacker-Kendrick text is entitled, 
“Capitalism in Crisis.” The depression was “not simply an- 
other downswing in the customary business cycle.” Rather, 
it was the result of “capitalism’s fundamental contradiction— 
the gap between capacity to produce and ability to consume.” 
With elaborate statistical demonstration, Hacker then ana- 
lyzed the “causes” of the depression in greater detail, follow- 
ing in part Harold G. Moulton’s oversavings thesis. Produc- 
tion was outrunning consumption because too much of the 
national income went to capital claimants who reinvested it, 
too little to wage earners who could thus not consume what 
was produced. This situation was aggravated by gross inequali- 
ties in wealth and income, growing monopoly, sticky prices, 
the cheap money policies of the Federal Reserve system, un- 


16 Jbid., 130. 
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sound foreign trade policies, the chronic sickness of agricul- 
ture, and technological unemployment.!? The depression “was 
proving that capitalist production had outlived its years of 
progressive expansion.”’ 18 

To save capitalist production from complete breakdown, 
the New Deal had embarked upon the course of state capital- 
ism. President Franklin D. Roosevelt was described by 
Hacker as a member of the capitalist class, but a “rentier,” 
who, like the British Tory Socialists, was prepared to make 
real concessions to labor at home while he pushed a vigorous 
imperialist policy abroad.1® His New Deal recognized that 
the American economy had ‘“‘permanently slowed down” and 
was out of equilibrium. “In other words, it was aware of 
these fundamental defects in the capitalist system which we 
have been at some pains to point out.” Its central idea was to 
restore balance in our economic system. ‘““The New Deal, to 
put it baldly, assumed that it was possible to establish a per- 
manent truce on class antagonisms.”’ ?° 

Toward the New Deal, Hacker’s feelings were obviously 
mixed. Sometimes he gave free rein to his wildest suspicions, 
as in an early Harper’s article in which he speculated upon the 
motives behind “the fantastic device of subsistence home- 
steads”’: 


Yet—who knows?—it may be that an American government, hard 
driven by the contradiction of its own position, may even (as in Italy 
and Germany) seek to build up exactly such a sheltered peasant group 
as a rural reactionary bloc to withstand the revolutionary demands of 
the organized industrial workers.21 


Or again, in 1937 he warned that state capitalism posed the 
danger of greater penetration by the state not only into our 


17 Hacker-Kendrick, (1939 edition) , 672-9. 

18 Graphic History, 198. 

19 Hacker-Kendrick, (1939 edition) , 684. 

20 Ibid., 687. 

21 Louis M. Hacker, “Plowing the Farmer Under,” Harper’s, CLXIX (June, 
1934) » 73 
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economic lives but into our private lives as well. The trend 
could “end in the destruction of our civil liberties if power 
were achieved by an unscrupulous individual or party.” 
This dark hint becomes even more sinister in the light of 
Hacker’s 1934 definition: “What Fascist and Nazi apologists 
call the totalitarian state is the capitalist state pure and simple 
—and achieved through counter-revolutionary violence.” *% 
By the end of 1938 Hacker was more inclined to credit the 
New Deal with humanitarian reforms, a real concern for the 
underprivileged, and substantial benefits to organized labor. 
But his greater sympathy with its domestic measures was off- 
set by his mounting alarm over the trend of its foreign policy. 

The weakest aspect of the New Deal, Hacker found to be 
its recovery program. Instead of attacking evils at their source, 
the New Deal merely sought to wind up the run-down capital- 
ist mechanism, making a few repairs and substituting a few 
new parts. That Hacker considered its prescription superficial 
and inadequate is clear from his critical summary of 1938: 
tinkering with prices would not solve the problem of excessive 
capital claims; demands for fair competition would not check 
the onward sweep of monopoly; overseas investment would 
not handle the problem of oversaving; and even the social 
welfare program was being paid for by the lower income 
groups in the form of heavy concealed taxes on consump- 
tion.** As partial recovery came in 1937, Hacker cited statistics 
to show that labor received a smaller share of the national in- 
come than in 1929, although the income accruing from divi- 
dends and interest showed a substantial increase. While labor 
productivity increased, labor’s relative compensation lagged 
behind.” 

22 Graphic History, 234. 


23 Louis M. Hacker, “The New Deal is No Revolution,” Harper's, 
CLXVIII (January, 1934), 122. 


24 Hacker-Kendrick, (1939 edition) , 776. 
25 Ibid., 755-6. 
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Our foreign trade policy had not made a realistic adjust- 
ment to our position as a world creditor nation. As a result, 
the future of American agricultural exports was dark: 


It remained to be seen whether Mr. Hull was to be successful in his 
intention of preserving opportunities in this world for an aggressive and 
expanding American capitalist-imperialist economy-—sacrificing (pri- 
marily) for this purpose the producers of the staple agricultural com- 
modities.26 


An undercurrent of mistrust ran through Hacker’s treat- 
ment of the foreign policy of the New Deal. He was suspicious 
of Administration opposition to the Ludlow amendment and 
its support of a Big Navy program. Typical is this judgment: 


Notably its State Department, under Secretary Hull, was adopting 
an aggressive policy in the Far East for the purpose of protecting the 
future right of American capital to exploit this backward economic area. 
Covertly, the same program was being pushed in Latin America.27 


In his American Problems of Today (1938) , Hacker again 
expressed his concern that the leaders of the New Deal “‘were 
plunging headlong into foreign adventure” in the name of 
checking aggression; “but was not aggression the other face 
of the imperialist-capitalist world in which we lived?’ Was 
the conflict not merely one between the sated imperialisms of 
the past and the challenging younger imperialisms? Then fol- 
lowed this startling comparison of the New Deal with French 
seventeenth-century mercantilism: 


At home, Mr. Roosevelt (like Colbert) labors in the public interest 
to revive production and increase standards of living Abroad, Mr. 
Roosevelt (this time like Louis XIV) is the crusader: he seeks to bring 
his message of enlightenment into other nations—by peace of course, 
with the sword if need be. The work of the second Roosevelt is in very 
real danger of canceling out the work of the first 


All in all then, with Hacker in this general frame of mind, 

26 [bid., 738. 27 Ibid., 775. 

28 Louis M. Hacker, American Problems of Today (New York, 1938), 
331-2. 
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one is not surprised to find him ending the 1939 edition of 
the Hacker-Kendrick text with this rather muted passage: 

Hence, as 1938 drew to a close, after nine years of depression and 
unsettled business conditions, six years of New Dealism, and half a 
decade of ever more unstable world affairs, accompanied by racial and 
religious persecutions reminiscent of the Inquisition, it would have 
taken an optimist of Pauline hardihood to say with the great apostle, 
‘Adversity worketh hope.’ 29 

The foregoing selections from Hacker's writings of the 
Thirties should leave little doubt that the “clear-cut philo- 
sophical attitude toward historical development” which he 
professed in 1937 was essentially Marxist. In fact, in that year 
Hacker was one of the editors of the Marxist Quarterly and 
published in its pages articles on the economic aspects of the 
American Revolution and the Civil War which appear to be 
preliminary drafts of the related chapters in his Triumph of 
American Capitalism (1940). His name has been classified 
under the rubric “Marxist” by many, including such his- 
torians as John Chamberlain,®® Merle Curti,5! and Howard 
K. Beale.** As late as 1940, Paul Sweezy stated flatly in a re- 
view: “Mr. Hacker is a Marxist historian His interest is 
focused on a rigorous analysis of economic and class forces.’ * 
Perhaps this explains why Hacker found the long-time out- 
look for the future bright in the concluding lines of the 
Graphic History: 

‘ . more and more, American workers of hand and brain were 
uniting to defend their liberties. It was inevitable that they should use 


this mass power to free themselves from a system of production—the 


profit system—which was every day proving that it had outlived its 
usefulness.54 


29 Hacker-Kendrick, (1939 edition) , 777. 

80 Review in Saturday Review of Literature, XXII (October 12, 1940), 11. 

81 Merle E. Curti, Growth of American Thought (New York, 1948) , 731. 

382 Howard K. Beale, “What Historians Have Said About the Causes of 
the Civil War,” Social Science Research Council Bulletin Number 54: Theory 
and Practice in Historical Study: A Report of the Committee on Historiogra- 
phy (New York, 1946) , 72. 

83 New Republic, CIIL (October 21, 1940) , 564. 

84 Graphic History, 234. 
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III 


In reviewing Hacker’s first book of the depression decade, 
the original 1932 edition of The United States Since 1865, 
Frederic L. Paxson tartly observed, ““And the authors seem 
so often predisposed to believe that the United States was 
wrong, that the reader’s confidence in their objectivity is 
shaken.” Fifteen years later, in 1947, another reviewer in 
the same journal wrote of Hacker's first post-war work, The 
Shaping of the American Tradition, “The tone of the book is 
liberal, slightly smug in its assumptions of the rightness of 
American values.”*®* Are these contrasting comments a sign 
that the youthful iconoclast upon reaching maturity has re- 
turned to the faith? 


The Shaping of the American Tradition, which is a vast 
compilation of documentary sources linked together by a nar- 
rative and explanatory text, opens with a general introduc- 


tion establishing the author’s point of view. Here Hacker im- 
plicitly repudiates his earlier position that there are no “‘ex- 
ceptional” capitalist countries and instead adopts Turner’s 
thesis of the “uniqueness” of American civilization. However, 
he finds in a modified version of the frontier safety valve only 
a partial explanation of the traditional American way of life. 
“This is of richer stuff. . . . .” Among other contributory fac- 
tors he includes religious freedom, freedom of enterprise, the 
weak state, equality of opportunity, a strong middle class, and 
democratic institutions. 

Indeed, as one reads the book with Hacker’s earlier writ- 
ings in mind, the feeling persists that Hacker here is taking 
pains to refute, almost charge by charge, the indictment he 
once made of the dismal prospects of the American future 
under monopoly-finance capitalism. A few excerpts will illus- 
trate what is meant: 


85 Annals of the American Academy, CLXI (May, 1932) , 264. 
86 Ibid., CCLIV (November, 1947) , 189. 
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It is false to assume that the concept of equality of opportunity is 
only a wistful and nostalgic hankering after an earlier and simpler 
world.37 

At first glance this might have seemed to indicate the proletarian- 
izing of the American labor force. But this was not true, for these 


[During the Twenties American investments moved overseas.] In a 
sense, this tendency might be characterized as imperialistic. And yet 

. it differed sharply from the expansive and exploitative programs 
of European empire-building In fact it was hard to call the 
United States an imperialist nation in such terms.39 

The United States, despite its industrialization and expanding cor- 
porate institutionalism, was still middle class at heart. Nowhere else in 
the world did a country’s culture and economy rest upon such a broad 
base.40 

Today it is no longer possible to say that the secret government of 
Big Business runs public affairs. For side by side with the representatives 
of business at Washington are to be found the equally capable repre- 
sentatives of the organized farmers and the organized trade unionists. 
All these groups are very strong, and the result is that government in 
the United States is government by compromise. This, in the long run, 
is the most stable kind of government.*! 


Hacker’s second post-war book was the 1949 revision of 
The United States Since 1865. The first 80 per cent of this 
work, from Reconstruction to the end of the Hoover adminis- 
tration, preserves the same well-known chapter headings and 
basic content of the 1939 edition. Most of it is verbatim. But 
the section on the New Deal has been rewritten completely, 
and four new chapters cover World War II and the aftermath. 

Despite the external similarity of the two editions, the 
reader is struck by a change of tone and interpretation, dis- 
cernible in varying degrees from one end of the book to the 
other. The introduction, for example, contains this unex- 
pected assertion, ‘““That does not mean I believe in economic 


37 Louis M. Hacker, The Shaping of the American Tradition (New York, 
1947), I, xxi. Cf. Hacker, “Revolutionary America,” Harper's LXX (March, 
1935)» 443, Where this appears: “ . today it is apparent to increasingly 
greater numbers that the hope of economic equality—the frontier dream—is 
only a nostalgic yearning for a past that never can be recaptured.” 

38 [bid., II, 1019. 40 Jbid., II, 1019. 

39 [bid., II, 1032. 41 Jbid., I, xxiii. 
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causation; quite the reverse.” Some of the concluding sen- 
tences are as surprising in their tone of quiet confidence and 
optimism: 

. . . . It was apparent that the American economic system possessed 
a real vitality The outward shape of things everywhere had 
changed; not so the traditional values which had supported the Ameri- 
can people through earlier years of uncertainty. ... . Applied to the 


whole world, freedom, wellbeing, and security should be the realizable 
aspirations of all men everywhere.* 


Under a closer paragraph by paragraph scrutiny, the first 
33 of the 40 chapters disclose numerous slight changes. Some 
of these might be classified as stylistic emendations, space- 
saving omissions, up-dating of statistics, and the like. But the 
most striking changes consist of a ruthless pruning away of the 
more pungent comments and opinions which once comprised 
a sort of Hacker trademark. The passages expunged become 
the more noticeable in a parallel examination of the 1939 and 
1949 versions because the context generally remains other- 
wise unaltered. Their excision seems to have been determined 
less by the findings of recent scholarship than by the author’s 
shift in basic point of view. A few of the deleted Hackerisms 
which once peppered the text and sharpened its flavor are 
given below: 


On imperialism: 

“If citizens of the United States might exploit the humble native 
of the Caribbean lands, by what human or divine rule were they to be 
halted from exploiting the celestial Chinese? Taft’s ‘dollar diplomacy’ 
was modern imperialism, that was all.” 48 


On navalism: 


“The American public was quite prepared to view with equanimity 
the piling up of armaments and the building each year of more awesome 


42 Hacker-Kendrick, (1949 edition) , 662, 688, 689. Because of the death 
of his former collaborator, Hacker alone is responsible for the 1949 revision. 
He acknowledges the assistance of Helene S. Zahler in collecting material for 
the new chapters. 

43 Ibid., (1939 edition) , 445. 
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floating engines of destruction. All this was a further sign of our arrival 
at man’s estate in the company of nations.” #4 


On the economic basis of racial antagonism: 


“It would appear to be the lot of the American workingman always 
to be threatened by this specter of the labor reserve, that is to say, of a 
group willing and because of lower standards able to work for smaller 
i ree It is not strange that the life of American cities should be 
filled with race antagonisms: the Irish turning against the Slavs and 
Italians, the Slavs and Italians against the Negroes, the Negroes against 
the Mexicans, Filipinos, and Porto Ricans. This is one of the prices the 
American nation has been compelled to pay for its industrialization.” 45 


On the Republican Party of the Twenties: 


“Henceforth, for six years, the party par excellence of Big Business 
would wield complete control over the country’s destinies.” 46 


On Mellon and the Allied war debts: 


“To what extent the whole question of the funding of the war debts 
had been a doubtful joke on the American people from the beginning 
has not been made the subject of adequate historical inquiry. When that 
time comes, it may be revealed that American financiers, including the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, knew all along that the debts 
would never be paid, but deliberately kept alive the fiction that they 
would in order to make more palatable Secretary Mellon’s reduction of 
income taxes in the higher brackets.” 47 


On the failure of the arts to reach the masses: 


“To cultivate and appreciate art, a civilization requires not only 
wealth and leisure but a sense of security, a feeling of the permanence 
of most essential things. The masses of the country, who toiled in fac- 
tories, behind store counters, at desks, and as share croppers—most of the 
inhabitants of the land—had none of these things: the bare fact of living 


was too cruel to allow for pondering on the timelessness of a Chinese 
vase.” 48 


The change in Hacker’s fundamental presuppositions, ob- 
liquely reflected in the omission of these and other similar 
comments, becomes more sharply delineated in his treatment 
of the past two decades. No longer does the crisis of the 
Thirties loom up as the grand climax of American develop- 

44 Tbid., 450. 


45 Ibid., 143. 47 Tbid., 591. 
46 Tbid., 553. 48 Tbid., 670. 
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ment; in fact, adjustment seems to have swung to the opposite 
extreme. Thus the space allocated to the New Deal has been 
sharply curtailed, while the treatment of the Twenties, taken 
virtually unchanged from the 1939 edition, remains uncom- 
pressed. The somewhat anomalous result is that now the prob- 
lems of prohibition and immigration restriction of the Twen- 
ties receive about the same space as all the New Deal agencies 
put together! 

Turning to the depression in the 1949 edition, we find 
the former seven-page analysis of the “Crisis of Capitalism” 
completely gone. The depression is apparently no longer 
viewed by Hacker as a permanent crisis of decadent capitalism. 
It has now become just another business cycle, which was not 
allowed to run its normal course because of certain artificial 
obstructions, largely political.“® Hacker now coolly disasso- 
ciates himself from the oversavings and mature economy the- 
ses. He attributes such analyses to the “New Deal theoreti- 
cians,” not himself, although in 1938 he had built his whole 
diagnosis of the depression upon the inevitability of over- 
saving-underconsumption in a monopoly-capitalist society. 
The charge that depression is a chronic disease of the compe- 
titive system the post-war Hacker had already, in a 1946 re- 
view, labeled ‘‘a figment of the imagination of Karl Marx,” 
and the idea of capitalism’s perpetual crisis he had called “the 
greatest fiction of all.’’®° 

Further, whereas in 1939 he had pictured the New Deal 
as too timid, as inclined to tinker with the machinery instead 
of coming to grips with the fundamental internal contradic- 
tions of capitalism, in 1949 he reaches the somewhat opposite 
conclusion: under the New Deal government interventionism 


had gone too far. ‘‘Just as—once and for all—we have rejected 
49 Hacker-Kendrick, (1949 edition) , 551-2. 
50 Louis M. Hacker, “State Planning and Freedom,” American Mercury, 
LXII (January, 1946) , 111. 
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laissez faire, so we must always be suspicious of statism.” 5! 
Hacker's present fears of federal bureaucracy would do credit 
to a Republican campaign document. Thus the fifty New 
Deal corporations or agencies which were in or could go into 
business had created a pattern “too complex and too obscure 
for popular control.” The problem could not be dismissed by 
referring to the new state as the “‘social-service state.” *? Also 
he notes with alarm the growing power of organized minori- 
ties under the New Deal: “Novel. . . . was the implicit as- 
sumption that the general welfare would be promoted by the 
government's bestowing special favors upon an increasing 
number of pressure groups.” °8 

On the distribution of national income, Hacker com- 
pletely reverses his earlier position that labor was not being 
paid for its increasing’ productivity: “. . . . whereas labor 
had before been receiving an inadequate share of the national 
income, under the New Deal its share probably was too great.” 
Also a new concern for venture capital appears. In 1939 
Hacker had held that capital claimants received too much of 
the national income; in 1949, that “the government's spend- 
ing and lending policy frightened off new business invest- 
ment.”’*4 As early as 1943, Hacker had noted that “the average 
annual net additions made to capital plant during the years 
1929-1938 came to minus $50,000. This is surprising and a 
startling commentary on the New Deal's fiscal policies.” 

The achievements of the American economy during and 
after World War II are treated by Hacker with respect, even 
admiration, with hardly a critical whisper, as this summary 
paragraph indicates: 

51 Louis M. Hacker, The Shaping of the American Tradition (New York, 
1947), 1, xxii. 

52 Hacker-Kendrick, (1949 edition) , 581. 

53 /hid., 580. 

54 [hid., 575. 


55 Allan Nevins and Louis M. Hacker (eds.), The United States and its 
Place in World Affairs (Boston, 1943) , 363. 
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As Americans regarded their world in the fourth year after the end 
of World War II, they had every reason to be pleased with the fruits of 
their dynamic economy. It was progressing technologically and diffusing 
welfare over a wider and wider segment of the whole population; true, 
it had not eliminated the danger of recession and economic downturn; 
but government and business knew more about fiscal controls and were 
more sensitive to their employment. Everywhere, in 1948 demand con- 
tinued to run ahead of supply. . . .56 


This is indeed a far cry from the Hacker who wrote in 1937 
that the profit system “was every day proving that it had out- 
lived its usefulness.” 

Hacker has made an equally drastic re-evaluation of 
American foreign policy which he viewed in 1938 from a 
position not too far from Beard’s “‘continentalism.” Now he 
finds that “the story of the New Deal’s foreign policy is the 
story of the conflict between popular will and the logic of 
facts’ *’—that is, between the desire to remain comfortably 
isolated and the Axis timetable of conquest. Projecting his 
discussion against the backdrop of world developments, 
Hacker apparently now believes that President Roosevelt saw 
the “logic of facts” sooner than most of his countrymen; for, 
“In the world of 1939 to 1941, democratic liberty was not 
safe in the United States, unless it was safe everywhere.” ®* The 
President led as fast and as far as public opinion would fol- 
low in meeting the fascist threat to the security of the United 
States. 

Hence Hacker’s account of the New Deal foreign policy 
is now strangely sympathetic for an historian who once likened 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt to Louis XIV and held to the 
dogma that capitalism always tried to resolve its internal con- 
tradictions by turning to imperialism, armaments, and war! 
The word “imperialism,” once so ubiquitous in Hacker's 


writings, seems to have disappeared from his vocabulary. Now 
56 Hacker-Kendrick, (1949 edition) , 660. 
51 [bid., 583. 
58 Ibid., 597. 
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Hull's trade policy is approved. Through the Good Neighbor 
policy, by 1941 the United States “had so conciliated most of 
its neighbors to the southward that the hostility of the early 
nineteen twenties was muted into something like respect.” ™® 
And, mirabile dictu, the export of American capital has taken 
on a peculiarly beneficent garb: ‘Nevertheless, American 
capital—slowly, it is true—was moving southward; and the 
prospects for transforming the economies of Latin-American 
peoples, and in the process raising their standards of living, 
seemed bright.” 

Likewise with respect to the Far East, Hacker's appraisals 
have changed. There, in the Thirties, the United States stood 
for peace, international law, the sanctity of treaties, and 
equality of commercial opportunity. Japanese aggression 
forced us into war.*! 

American foreign policy during and after World War II, 
including participation in the United Nations, the Truman 
Doctrine, and the Marshall Plan, is described in friendly 
fashion. The bipartisan policy is endorsed, with Senator Van- 
denberg receiving warm praise on several occasions. As for the 
policy of containing Soviet expansion, ““To make the peace 
effective, to restore war-torn Europe, to reopen the world 
channels of trade, the United States has been compelled to 
accept the challenge of Communism.” ® 

For the long run, Hacker sees hope for the world: 


Mechanization was the key to the problem of dearth: for mechani- 
zation grew food, built roads and railroads, created water and sewage- 
disposal facilities, developed electricity and flood-control works, erected 
factories, and made possible schools, hospitals, and modern homes. But 
mechanization required capital; and the United States—thanks to its 


savings—was the only country capable of investing in great develop- 
mental projects abroad.® 


59 [bid., 588. 62 /bid., x. 
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Over 200 billion dollars would be needed to make a good 
start on this program, Hacker estimates. In this program of 
world salvation through the benign export of American capi- 
tal and technique, which anticipates President Truman's 
“Point Four,” there is revealed a different Hacker from the 
one who wrote once so caustically about imperialist exploi- 
tation. 

After this extended comparison of Hacker’s pre-war and 
post-war writings, particularly of the 1939 and 1949 editions 
of The United States Since 1865, it would be laboring the 
point to insist again that Hacker underestimated when he 
wrote in his 1949 introduction, “At only one point have ear- 
lier judgments been modified.” In my view, at least, Hacker 
has jettisoned most of his Marxist assumptions—and perhaps 
substituted a few from Hayek! 


IV 


Perhaps the most interesting question remains un- 
answered: “What happened to Hacker?” It is doubly inter- 
esting because among American intellectuals the number of 
Hackers who in greater or lesser degree went through the 
same intellectual vicissitudes is legion. No disparagement is 
implied. The right to change one’s mind is uncontested, and 
millions of Americans changed theirs on foreign policy along 
with Hacker; indeed, one could almost say that those who did 
not, like the late Charles A. Beard, faced a certain stultifi- 
cation as a consequence. But what did happen to Hacker? The 
answer, of course, can come only from Mr. Hacker himself. 
However, in the absence of his intellectual autobiography, a 
few of the “conditioning” influences as extracted from his own 
writings are suggested below, if for no other reason than to 
forestall the conclusion—too simple, ungenerous, and unjust 
—that Hacker has suddenly trimmed his sails to the present 
cold-war hysteria. Rather, Hacker’s reorientation seems to 
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have been under way for a long time, at least since 1940. 

In that year his Triumph of American Capitalism ap- 
peared. This work seems transitional as far as his basic as- 
sumptions are concerned. Thus the same left-wing reviewer 
who praised the book as “the most ambitious attempt yet 
made to apply historical materialism’? to American history, 
also criticized it sharply for concluding on an “incongruous 
note of wishful idealism.’’** Hacker's departure from Marxist 
orthodoxy came in his closing paragraphs in which he an- 
swered his own question “Was American capitalism a success?” 
with a resounding “Yes!"’—at least for the industrial capital- 
ism of the latter half of the nineteenth century. That capital- 
ism, Hacker held, “‘gave us the physical means of achieving 
abundance.” It also bequeathed us an even richer heritage: 
“for it wove the idea of egalitarianism into the warp and 
woof of our tradition.’’®> Therefore, here Hacker asserts, he 
does not wholly fear the incoming American state capitalism 
because we shall make it servant, not sovereign. The Ameri- 
can tradition of freedom—embodied in the Enlightenment, 
the American Revolution, Jeffersonianism, Old Radical Re- 
publicanism, Populism—will somehow “make us economically 
secure and keep us politically free.’’°* This conclusion is sur- 
prising because what the earlier Hacker, as an avowed Marx- 
ist, must have considered a mere “ideological veil,’ is here 
pictured as triumphing over its own creator, the underlying 
economic organization. 

In reaching this new conclusion, Hacker also discarded 
the Marxian tenet that there are no “exceptional” capitalist 
countries. John Chamberlain tells us, in a penetrating review, 
that Hacker, in conversations with him years earlier, had 
based his rejection of Turner's thesis of the “uniqueness” of 

64 Paul M. Sweezy, New Republic, CII] (October 21, 1940) , 564. 

65 Louis M. Hacker, The Triumph of American Capitalism (New York, 


1940) . 434. 
66 J bid., 435. 
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the United States upon his own assumption that European 
capital had built our railroads and industries. As an integral 
part of world capitalism the United States was thus subject to 
the same laws of dialectical development which had already 
triumphed in another colonial dependency of Western Eu- 
ropean capitalism—Russia.** Hacker's research now convinced 
him that, with the partial exception of the railroads, Ameri- 
can industry after the Civil War had financed its great ex- 
pansion almost entirely from internal sources, without resort 
to European surplus capital. Therefore, the United States was 
able to reach industrial maturity with its middle class un- 
stunted in growth and its workers non-proletarianized. Per- 
haps, after all, the United States was unique. 

That Chamberlain had hit the mark in this review should 
be clear from our prior examination of the introduction to 
The Shaping of the American Tradition (1947) in which 
Hacker upheld the Turnerian thesis of American unique- 
ness.®° The perceptive Chamberlain was also able to forecast 
the shift in Hacker’s views on American imperialism: 

Elsewhere [Hacker] has written that the United States must take 
the imperialist road of nineteenth century Britain. But if he has proved 
that an undeveloped nation can thrive without importing capital, maybe 
it can be proved that a developed nation is not dependent for internal 
prosperity on the export of capital. If one part of the Marxian thesis 
is wrong, then maybe the other part is wrong too.®® 

Additional insight into the processes of Hacker’s intellec- 
tual reorientation may be found in his review of Edmund Wil- 


67 Saturday Review of Literature, XXII (October 12, 1940) , 11. Cf. Hacker, 
“Revolutionary America,” Harper's, CLXX (March, 1935), 441, for Hacker's 
earlier view: “The savings of English, German, French, Dutch, Belgian, and 
Swiss investors poured into the country in an ee stream to build rail- 
roads, finance the cattle industry, furnish the funds for the expansion and 
consolidation of steel, flour milling, public utilities and one hundred and 
one industrial projects.” 

68In fact, Hacker first published this material as a chapter entitled 
“Traditional Values in the American Way of Life,” in 1943 in Nevins and 
Hacker (eds.), The United States and its Place in World Affairs (Boston, 
1948) « 
94805 Saturday Review of Literature, XXII (October 12, 1940, 11. 
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son’s To the Finland Station, published in 1940. Hacker 
pointed to the disillusioning effect of the Moscow purges and 
the Hitler-Stalin pact upon the “great many thinkers and 
moralists’” for whom Communism once “held the key to the 
resolution of our present-day dilemmas.” Then, noting that 
Wilson “ends by rejecting both of the ‘scientific’ props of 
Marxism: dialectical materialism and the theory of surplus 
value,” Hacker asked, “If Marxist science is a myth, if the 
politics of Marxism-Leninism leads to the totalitarianism of 
Stalin, what is left?’’"° This is hardly the language of a pro- 
fessed Marxist. 


Hacker’s rejection of dialectical materialism becomes cate- 
gorical in an article on “Politics and Economics in History” 
(1948) : “I should start out by saying. . . . that a material- 
istic interpretation of politics is untenable. This is the Marx- 
ian analysis; and to be a Marxian one must accept the exis- 
tence of a dialectical law taking the form of class struggle in 


history.” Then, with his usual neat succinctness, Hacker ticks 
off his objections, point by point: 


It must be apparent, therefore, that a materialistic interpretation 
of history—and, as well, of politics—is deterministic because it leaves 
out free will. It is monistic because it can accept only the property rela- 
tion as the basis of human conduct. It is dialectical, and thus denies the 
role of chance, the impact of personality and ideas, and the capacity or 
ability of men to establish compromises.71 


Hacker now stresses the importance of compromise rather 
than class struggle in the development of the United States. 
The great leaders in our history have been classless, and to a 
certain extent selfless, he asserts. This permitted them to see 
the issues involved and to be open-minded enough to work 
out the necessary compromises. Hamilton, Wilson, and the 


two Roosevelts were such leaders. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
70 Ibid., XXII (October 5, 1940) , 12. 
71 Louis M. Hacker, “Politics and Economics in History,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, LXXII (January, 1948), 161-2. 
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represented neither the working class nor capital, and there- 
fore was able to engineer the great compromise of the New 
Deal, that of a redistribution of income.” 

Hacker's reorientation probably was also influenced by 
developments in economic theory. He is now such a fervent 
expounder of a “dynamic” economy that one may assume the 
influence of works such as Terborgh’s Bogey of Economic 
Maturity on his thought. Hacker repeatedly stresses the crea- 
tive role of the “arrivists” in the economic sphere—“new, 
young, bold, frequently unscrupulous and always hard-hitting 
men who challenge prescription and by their successes build 
new empires and dynasties.”"3 For the secular stagnation 
theories of Keynes and Alvin Hansen he has only scorn.™ He 
now links economic progress with freedom; economic stability 
with regimentation. His goal might be described, in para- 
phrase of Webster, as “liberty and abundance.” This becomes 
almost an article of faith as in his speech to the Columbia Uni- 
versity alumni in 1947: “. ... . capitalism can survive be- 
cause it must; it is the only society capable of achieving 
economic welfare at the same time that it preserves individual 
rights.” 

Hacker has aligned himself with those who equate com- 
prehensive state planning with totalitarianism. While he 
speaks of counter-cyclical government fiscal policy with ap- 
proval, he fears that substitutes for the market system are but 
the road to serfdom. In 1946 he warmly defended Hayek 
against the attack contained in Herman Finer’s The Road 
to Reaction: 

72 Speech reported in New York Times, January 24, 1948. 

73 Louis M. Hacker, “Politics and Economics in History,” op. cit., 165. 

74 New York Times, April 15, 1948. In a speech before the Association of 
National Advertisers at New York Hacker referred to the dangers that lie in 
“the Wallace fear of bigness and the Keynes theory that expansion is over.” 


Hansen is called a “menace” in Fortune, XXXIV (July, 1947), 6. 
15 New York Times, May 4, 1947. 
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Collectivism, central planning, ‘conscious social control’ is the anti- 
thesis of liberalism. Collectivism must be concerned with power—how 
else will choices be made?—and because this is so, it ends by debauching 
man’s spiritual life Central planning. . . . must operate through 
the authoritarian state which substitutes for the decisions of the 
market place the mandates of the functionary.76 


In the same review Hacker also criticized the Beveridge Plan 
and central planning in Mr. Finer’s post-war Britain, as fore- 
shadowing a possible drift toward authoritarianism. 
Perhaps, too, a sobering sense of the responsibility scholars 
and educators bear for shaping the views of youth has led 
Hacker to stress the positive and constructive things in the 
American way of life for which men so recently have fought 
and died. Indeed, the former iconoclast now appears in the 
role of self-appointed guardian of the American tradition, for 
In a world beset by poverty and threatened by authoritarianism, the 
formula of liberty and equality is a guide to action. Indeed, it is our 


only hope. Consec:uently, whatever serves this formula, as do the great 
traditions of American history, should be dear to all of us.78 


With this preface of justification, Hacker has on several oc- 
casions taken to task certain revisionist historians of the Civil 
War period—Craven, Randall, Hesseltine—for undermining 
what he calls the “great libertarian tradition of the American 
Civil War.” 

Finally, events themselves were probably even more im- 
portant in redirecting Hacker's thoughts: the resilience of the 
American economy, the miracle of its wartime production, the 
optimism born of prosperity and victory, the abhorrence of 
totalitarian excesses, the new role of the United States in a 

76 Louis M. Hacker, American Mercury, LXII (January, 1946), 108. 

77 Two years later as Harmsworth Professor of American History at Ox- 
ford University, Hacker was to be in a position to check these predictions at 
first-hand. In June, 1949, he canceled a renewal of his Oxford professorship 
to assume the position of Director of the School of General Studies of Colum- 
bia University. Previously he had been Professor of Economics at that insti- 
tution. 


78 Louis M. Hacker, “Professor Hacker vs. Some Sons of Dixie,” Fortune, 
XXXIV (July, 1947), 6. 
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two-bloc world, the changed intellectual climate of the Forties 
—all these and many more things must have played a part. 

Hacker does not seem to have completely assimilated his 
new basic assumptions. His post-war writings, particularly the 
only partially re-written United States Since 1865, have a 
touch of intellectual schizophrenia about them in the contrast 
between the older and the newer sections, between the linger- 
ing older attitudes and the emerging new ones. This fusion 
of viewpoints has enabled one victim of Hacker’s critical pen, 
William B. Hesseltine, to strike back through sarcastic allu- 
sions to Hacker’s ‘““weird Republican-Neo-Marxist faith” and 
“his elaborate exegesis of Republican theology, synthesized 
with Marxism.”’*® Perhaps Hacker is too sensitive a barometer 
of the shifting winds of doctrine which sweep across the twen- 
tieth century world to hold fast to a fixed set of assumptions; 
perhaps all of his writings are in a sense transitional in their 
point of view. If so, his works may in the future have a special 
interest for the students of intellectual history, not so much 
for the conclusions of his research as for their value as a faith- 
ful mirror of an age of ideological bewilderment. 

Hacker’s shifting presuppositions also illustrate a funda- 
mental dilemma of historical relativism: that every generali- 
zation about the past is likely to involve a prediction about 
the future and that what seems basic in the past is determined 
by what is compelling in the present. Historical writing about 
recent events will thus tend to over-react, for example, to the 
gloom and perplexity of depression eras and to the optimism 
and confidence of periods of prosperity. One hopes that for 
the sake of national mental balance there will be some 
counter-cyclical historians who will re-affirm our values in 
adversity and apply the whiplash of criticism in time of 
complacency. 


79 Review article, “The Lincoln Parade,” in The Progressive, XII (Febru- 
ary, 1948) » 35. 
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ALEXANDER DECONDE* 


tion of President Herbert C. Hoover, inter-American re- 

lations had been marred by serious and long-continued 
discord between the United States and the republics of Latin 
America. The presence of the Platt Amendment in the consti- 
tution of Cuba, guaranteeing the United States the right of 
intervention in that country; the Roosevelt corollary to the 
Monroe Doctrine, asserting unilaterally the right of the 
United States to act as a police power and intervene in the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere to maintain order; the 
“dollar diplomacy” of the Taft administration, which became 
the excuse for further interventions—these and other arroga- 
tions of superior morality backed by superior force and eco- 
nomic power were sources of widespread fear, distrust, and 
dislike of the United States in Latin America. The consequent 
antagonism persisted during the administrations of Wilson, 
Harding, and Coolidge. Although President Wilson made a 
significant idealistic utterance on inter-American relations at 
Mobile, Alabama, in 1913,’ little change occurred in the 
dominant Latin American attitude because of continuing 
American interventions in the internal affairs of various 
Caribbean nations. 


Late in the Coolidge regime, however, some improvement 


Fe more than a quarter century prior to the administra- 


* The author is assistant professor of history at Whittier College. This 
article is an adaptation of a portion of a manuscript, “Herbert Hoover and 
Latin America,” to be published in book form by the Stanford University 
Press in the fall of 1950. 

1See Wilson’s address of October 27, 1913, “A New Latin American 
Policy,” in Ray S. Baker and William E. Dodd (eds.), The Public Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson (New York, 1926) , I, 64-69. 
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did take place in Latin-American relations. This was the re- 
sult of the work of Colonel Henry L. Stimson in Nicaragua, 
the able and tactful diplomacy of Dwight W. Morrow in Mex- 
ico, and, in part, the activities of Charles E. Hughes at the 
Havana conference of 1928. In 1927 Stimson as a personal 
emissary of President Coolidge, although unsuccessful in pla- 
cating Sandino in Nicaragua, did conciliate the major factions 
in that strife-ridden country.? In Mexico, where our relations 
had been under great strain over the enforcement of the 
Mexican alien land and petroleum laws of December, 1925, 
as well as over the Nicaraguan imbroglio, the American am- 
bassador Dwight W. Morrow was highly successful in bring- 
ing about an alleviation of the tension between the two coun- 
tries. Despite Coolidge’s previous policies of intervention and 
the antagonism directed against him, the diplomacy of Mor- 
row resulted in substantial dividends of good will.* Next, after 
persistent urging by Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg, Cool- 
idge broke precedent by personally attending the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States which met in Havana 
during January and February, 1928.5 Charles Evans Hughes 
was the distinguished chairman of the strong United States 
delegation. Although defending the right of intervention as 
technically correct in certain circumstances, Hughes made 
plain to the southern republics that the “colossus of the 

2 For Stimson’s personal account of the settlement see Henry L. Stimson, 
American Policy in Nicaragua (New York, 1927), chapter ii. Kellogg's biog- 
rapher states: “Nothing during the post-war period proved more conducive 
to distrust of the United States, whether justified or not, than the events 
which occurred in Nicaragua.” David Bryn-Jones, Frank B. Kellogg (New 
York, 1937), 196. For a detailed account of the events of this period see De- 


partment of State, The United States and Nicaragua. Latin American Series, 
No.G (Washington, 1932) , 55-68. 

3 For an extended discussion of the Mexican laws see James M. Callahan, 
American Foreign Policy in Mexican Relations (New York, 1932), 597 ff. 

4Graham H. Stuart, Latin America and the United States (4th edition, 
New York, 1943), 180-182. See also Harold Nicolson, Dwight Morrow (New 
York, 1935), 299 ff. 

5 Bryn-Jones, Kellogg, 197. 
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north” was interested in improving relations with them and 
did not wish to dominate them.® 

But these events so close to the presidential election of 1928 
were limited and somewhat unimpressive in comparison with 
the many incidents which in the past decades had been produc- 
tive of so much ill will for the United States. Whether they 
represented merely an expedient and temporary softening of 
American policy or were portentous of a gradually improving 
relationship with Latin America would depend in large part 
upon the attitude of the new American President, Herbert 
Hoover. It is in this context that his good will tour, between 
election and inauguration, in November and December, 1928, 
takes on great significance in forecasting his policy toward the 
Latin American nations. 

In deciding to make the long voyage to the Latin American 
nations, Hoover was apparently dominated by the idea of im- 
proving our relations with that part of the world. “Our trip 
to Latin America,” he said simply, “was conceived for the pur- 
pose of paying friendly calls upon our neighbors to the South.” 
At another time Hoover also declared, “I made a journey 
through South America prior to inauguration for the purpose 
of dissipating the fears and antagonisms which had grown up 
amongst these States as to the intentions and policies of our 
Government.’ The fact that the trip offered the President- 
elect an opportunity to travel usefully during that awkward 
interregnum between election and inauguration in the one 


6“The Sixth Pan American Conference,” Part I, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion Information Service, 1V, (April, 1928) , 50. 

7 Harry W. Hill, President-elect Herbert Hoover’s Good Will Cruise to Cen- 
tral and South America (San Francisco, 1929) , 9. 

8 William S. Myers, The Foreign Policies of Herbert Hoover (New York, 
1940) , 251. See also O Paiz (Rio de Janeiro) , December 21, 1928, where Daniel 
de Carvalho stated that the trip was undertaken to counteract the popular feel- 
ing favorable to Alfred E. Smith which had existed in most sections of Latin 
America during the election campaign. Hoover was pictured as a Republican 
imperialist of the Taft, Coolidge tradition, whereas Smith was favored as a 
pacifist, a Democrat, and a Catholic. See also the editorial in La Prensa (Buenos 
Aires) , November 6, 1928. 
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area of the globe he had never visited may also have influenced 
him in making his decision. 

The Coolidge administration gave cordial support to Hoo- 
ver in his plans for the tour.® Henry P. Fletcher accompanied 
the President-elect as official adviser, and also acted as personal 
representative of President Coolidge and the Department of 
State. Ambassador Fletcher had had long diplomatic service 
in Latin American countries and possessed an intimate knowl- 
edge of their affairs.° Thus proper precaution was taken to 
assure cordiality and understanding between Latin American 
officials and the Quaker statesman’s party. Along with the of- 
ficial party went numerous American newspapermen and pho- 
tographers—the greatest invasion of foreign newspapermen in 
the history of the South American continent up to that time." 
Some sections of the Latin American press registered disap- 
pointment over a ruling making it impossible for Latin 
American newspaper correspondents to be included in the 
press contingent.’? To facilitate intercourse and to stress the 
importance of the trip, President Coolidge let it be known 
that Hoover was to be accorded presidential honors even 
though he had not yet been inaugurated as chief executive. 


II 
The President-elect and his party started their cruise from 
San Pedro, California, on November 19, 1928, aboard the 
battleship U.S.S. Maryland. The ten-week tour took him to 
Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. Hoover delivered 
some twenty-five addresses en route.4® While the trip was in 


9 New York Times, November 10, 1928. 

10 Jbid., November 18, 1928. 

11 Buenos Aires Herald, December 12, 1928. 

12 Rex Collier, Washington Star, January 22, 1929, and Literary Digest, cct 
(December 8, 1928) , 15. The exigencies of time and space apparently made this 
ruling necessary. 


18 Mark Sullivan, “President Hoover in International Relations,” Yale Re- 
view, XIX (December, 1929) , 227. 
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progress, public reaction in the United States was generally 
favorable. The Saturday Evening Post foresaw a new era in 
inter-American relations growing from the journey. “No hap- 
pier choice of an ambassador of good will,” it commented, 
“could have been made.” * A prominent Chilean newspaper 
agreed that “‘it will be the first time the White House has been 
occupied by a man knowing Latin America.”?* A Brazilian 
columnist exulted that “Hoover. . . . represents the modern 
principle of cooperation and solidarity.”!® Throughout A mér- 
ica del Sur editorial comment on Hoover and his visit was on 
the whole favorable; as La Prensa of Buenos Aires succinctly 
phrased it, “‘Hoover comes at a good time.” 17 

But there were a few discordant notes in the symphony 
of praise. One critic described the trip as a “trade junket in 
the interests of big business”; others questioned the use of a 
battleship in making the trip, and the expense involved.*® 
Many European papers were skeptical, and looked with alarm 
at a possible loss in Europe’s Latin American trade to the 
United States.’ Hispanic American critics were not entirely 
dormant. Some newspapers expressed disappointment that 
Hoover could spend only one day in each of the capitals vis- 
ited, and sections of the Argentine and Uruguayan press 
scored American intervention in the Caribbean.” El Diario of 

14 Editorial, “Our Ambassador of Good Will,” Saturday Evening Post, xctx 
(December 15, 1928) , 24. 

15 Quoted in Literary Digest, cct (November 24, 1928) , 7. 

16 Daniel de Carvalho, O Paiz (Rio de Janeiro) , December 21, 1928. 

17 Cf. editorial columns in La Nacidn (Santiago, Chile) , December 11, 1928; 
La Nacién (Buenos Aires) , December 13, 1928; La Prensa (Buenos Aires) , No- 
vember go, 1928, and La Nueva Prensa (San José, Costa Rica), November 
28, 1928. 

18 Hoover paid the expenses of the trip ovt of his own pocket, except for 
the press representatives, who paid their own way. It was alleged that since both 
the Maryland and Utah were under steam at all times, no added expense was 
incurred in their use. Letter from G. Akerson, Hoover's personal secretary, to 
E. Freeland of Tulsa, Okla., May 15, 1929 (Hoover Archives, Stanford Univ.) . 

19 La Prensa (Buenos Aires), November 14, 1928, also Edwin Emerson, 
Hoover and His Times (Garden City, N. Y., 1932), 72-73. 


20 El Pais (Montevideo) , December 17, 1928; also editorial in La Prensa 
(Buenos Aires), November 23, 1928. 
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Montevideo was hostile to the trip, chiefly on the ground that 
“Mr. Hoover, as heir to the Latin-American policy of the Re- 
publican Administration, represented a spirit absolutely con- 
trary to the nationalistic sentiment of Hispanic America.” *4 
From the United States came charges that press censorship was 
being imposed on the correspondents accompanying Hoover.?? 
These allegations were probably prompted by the supervision 
“necessitated by Navy regulations governing the use of ships’ 
radio.”’** Censorship of press copy was harmless on both the 
Maryland and the Utah. In addition, reporters were free to 
send any kind of copy while ashore, “and on landing at Hamp- 
ton Roads the correspondents found themselves almost, if not 
actually defending the system.’’*4 

Many of Hoover's speeches and statements in Latin Amer- 
ica were friendly expressions of good will and simple neigh- 
borliness that did not touch upon vital political questions. 
But several of his statements went beyond neighborly utter- 


ances and were indicative of his future policy as President.”5 
In his first address to a Hispanic ¢ merican audience, delivered 
at Amapala, Honduras, on November 26, 1928, the President- 
elect expressed a new concern over inter-American relations. 
Embracing the ideal of the “good neighbor,” he applied it 
specifically to all Latin America. In part, he declared: 


I come to pay a call of friendship. In a sense I represent on this oc- 
casion the people of the United States extending a friendly greeting to 
our fellow democracies on the American continent. I would wish to 
symbolize the friendly visit of one good neighbor to another. In our daily 
life, good neighbors call upon each other as the evidence of solicitude 
for the common welfare and to learn of the circumstances and point of 
view of each, so that there may come both understanding and respect 
which are the cementing forces of all enduring society. This should be 

21 Quoted in N. A. N. Cleven, “President-elect Hoover's Visit to South 
America,” Current History, XXIX (January, 1929) , 683. 

22 Congressional Record, 7oth Cong., 2nd sess., 2041-2052. 

23 See Rex Collier, Washington Star, January 22, 1929. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Arnold J. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, 1930 (London, 1931), 
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equally true amongst nations. We have a desire to maintain not only 
the cordial relations of governments with each other but the relations 
of good neighbors.26 


Hoover's third port of call, Corinto, Nicaragua, was a cru- 
cial spot on his itinerary. All of Latin America’s anti-United 
States sentiment was focused on this republic and was brought 
to a burning point by the American occupation. Here the 
President-elect gave evidence of statesmanship by bringing to- 
gether in one meeting three of Nicaragua’s leading political 
figures who had lately been in deadly conflict.27 Here also, 
while barely started, the tour was almost torpedoed. 

Some of the more radical elements in the Nicaraguan Lib- 
eral party had hatched a plot which they hoped would wreck 
the tour and act as a protest against American intervention. 
Primarily because of the efforts of William P. Simms, an ac- 
credited correspondent on the tour, the plot never came to 
life. Through a series of “cloak and dagger’’ episodes, Simms 
learned that a number of well-planned demonstrations and 
riots were slated to take place before Hoover and his party left 
Nicaragua. Many of the plotters were members of the Sacasa 
faction whom Simms had known in 1927. 


Because of his favorable news reports about their cause at 
that time, Simms was still persona grata to the Sacasa group. 
Simms told the schemers that in trying to carry out their plot 
they would be doing their cause and their country incalcula- 
ble harm. He impressed upon them that Hoover was their 
friend; that he was no interventionist; and that he was taking 


26 Herbert C. Hoover, Addresses Delivered During the Visit of Herbert 
Hoover, President-elect of the United States, to Central and South America, 
November-December 1928 (Washington, 1929), 3. Italics inserted. Hereinafter 
cited as Hoover, Latin American Addresses. Cf. Franklin D. Roosevelt's use of 
the term “good neighbor” in his inaugural address Congressional Record, 73rd 
Congress, special session, 5, and in his first Pan American Day address, Depart- 
ment of State Press Releases, No. 185 (April 15, 1933) , 244. 

27 They were former President Emiliano Chamorro, President Adolfo Diaz, 
and President-elect José Maria Moncada. New York Times, November 28, 1928, 
and Hoover, Latin American Addresses, 9. 
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this trip to know and understand them and their people. Ap- 
parently Simms was effective in his appeals, for the reception 
in Nicaragua went on without embarrassing occurrences. 

Both Simms and Hoover attached great importance to 
this affair. The conspirators, if successful, could have wrecked 
the entire trip. Such a demonstration could have served as 
the first in a kind of chain reaction throughout Latin America, 
and set the pattern to be followed by all the radical groups in 
the countries to be visited. As it was, no bad precedent was 
established. 


III 


At Lima, Hoover was given a splendid welcome.”® He 
responded by indicating that inter-American relations would 
be of primary importance in his administration and would 
receive his personal attention. Hoover assured his audience, 


. . . . I have come for other purposes than recreation or to receive 
personal satisfactions of travel. I have had the hope and the aspiration 
that I could serve in some way to further reinforce the structure of 
peace and friendship, the unity of ideals which have remained unbroken 
since the birth of our republics. I have thought that I could better pre- 
pare myself for the task by a widened knowledge of the men and prob- 
lems of our sister republics.3° 


After this address, and. his short visit in Peru, the Quaker 
statesman and his party went on to Chile, arriving at Anto- 
fagasta on December 8, 1928. From there, the party went to 
Santiago, Chile, where Hoover was formally greeted by Presi- 
dent Carlos Ibafiez. The reception given America’s good- 
will ambassador was at first cool and courteous. This was at- 
tributed to the intense feeling over the Tacna-Arica dispute,** 


28 Personal interview with Mr. Simms, June 26, 1948. 

29 For tributes and public acclaim accorded Hoover, see El excelentisimo 
senor Herbert Clark Hoover presidente electo de los Estados Unidos de Amé- 
rica visita el Peri 5 de diciembre de 1928 (Lima, 1929) . 

80 Hoover, Latin American Addresses, 21-22. 

81 The settlement of this problem was one of the major achievements result- 
ing from the trip. 
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and to Hoover's previous talks with President Augusto B. Le- 
guia of Peru, Minister of Foreign Affairs Alberto Palacios of 
Bolivia, and other officials of these countries, who, together 
with Chile, were vitally interested in the settlement of the 
enigmatic “Question of the Pacific.” At Santiago Hoover 
again reiterated the principle he had put forth as Secretary of 
Commerce—that foreign loans for the development of public 
works and commerce (in contrast to loans for military equip- 
ment and war purposes) were beneficial to both borrower 
and lender.*? In Chile, he left less anti-American sentiment 
than he found there, and apparently sowed the seeds for a 
closer friendship.** 

From Chile the good will entourage crossed the Andes into 
Argentina, leaving the U.S.S. Maryland in the Pacific to re- 
turn to the United States. Earlier, Argentine police had dis- 
covered an alleged plot to blow up Hoover’s special train. The 
importance of the affair was greatly exaggerated, and scant 
attention was paid to it by either Hoover or members of his 
party.** 

In crossing the vast Argentine pampas, Hoover was some- 
what disappointed by the coldness of his receptions at the 
small whistle-stops along the way. Instead of the usually 
friendly, gay, and colorful crowds with which he had become 
familiar, he found no friendly receptions, demonstrations, or 
greetings; only apathetic and apparently uninformed, listless 
groups of peasants.*® In most cases the warmth of the recep- 
tions were set by the attitude of the government. Here gov- 


82 See New York Times, December 12, 1928; also Hoover, Latin American 
Addresses, 30. 

33 Letter from Warren C. Grahame to Hoover's personal secretary, Law- 
rence Richey, containing a confidential report on the effects of the tour by C. 
H. Abbott, March 25, 1929; also a letter from the American ambassador to 
Chile, W. S. Culbertson, to President Hoover, May 13, 1929 (Hoover Archives, 
Stanford University) . 

34 New York Times, December 12, 1928; Buenos Aires Herald, December 12, 


1928 


35 Simms interview, June 26, 1948. 
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ernmental initiative was evidently lacking. Because of the 
purported conspiracy, the Argentine government instituted 
drastic military precautions to safeguard the distinguished 
visitor's train as it approached the capital; “every foot of the 
route into the city” had been placed under elaborate military 
and police guard.** While designed to allay any alarm on the 
part of the Hoover mission, these grim preparations had the 
opposite effect. They suggested political unrest and fear by the 
government of a possible uprising against it. 

At Buenos Aires Hoover probably needed to make his 
strongest effort to convey the idea that the United States in- 
tended to adopt the ideal of the “good neighbor” and to fol- 
low a course of good will toward Latin America. Argentina 
was the center of resistance to “Yankee Imperialism,” and it 
considered itself the leader and champion of Latin American 
civilization. Even before Hoover started his trip, there had 
been difficulty with the proud-spirited empire of wheat and 
cattle. When the good will tour was planned, Dr. Hipdlito 
Irigoyen, President of the Argentine Republic, delayed so 
long in extending the future President of the United States 
the courtesy of an invitation to visit Argentina that Dr. Man- 
uel E. Malbran, the Argentine ambassador in Washington, 
made a hurried visit to his homeland to protest the delay.*7 
After President Coolidge made it known that Hoover was to 
be accorded presidential honors, Irigoyen sent him a belated 
invitation. 

On its arrival in Buenos Aires, the “good neighbor” mis- 
sion found evidences of anti-United States demonstrations, un- 
doubtedly stemming from resentment over America’s policy 
in Nicaragua. Hoover soon helped clear the atmosphere by 
the judicious use of a phrase that pleased the Argentine ego. 


86 Buenos Aires Herald, December 12, 1928, and Rex Collier, Washington 
Star, February 18, 1929. 

87 Walter Lippmann and William O. Scroggs (eds.), The United States 
in World Affairs, 1931 (New York, 1932) , 65. 
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He referred to Argentina as the “world’s bread basket.” “La 
canasta de pan del mundo” was quickly taken up by the Ar- 
gentine press, and was soon known throughout the land along 
with its author. El Diario of Buenos Aires ran headlines of 
the phrase in all editions and commented that “we are glad 
that such an expression came from Mr. Hoover, who is a 
highly qualified judge.” 5s 

Also in Buenos Aires Hoover made what was perhaps his 
most significant pronouncement on future policy. In an ex- 
clusive interview granted the Buenos Aires newspaper, La 
Nacion, he denounced the “big brother’’ concept of relations 
between the United States and the other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere and renounced the principle of inter- 
vention. He thus foreshadowed a repudiation of the Roosevelt 
Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine, by declaring: 


The idea has persisted for a long time that among nations, as in 
families, there are younger and older brothers. One deduces from this 
idea that the function of acting as tutor, at least in spiritual matters and 
many times in matters of policing, is exercised by the older brothers with 
the supposed younger brothers. 

I absolutely disapprove such sentimental or political doctrines or 
views. There are no young, independent sovereign nations, there are 
no older and younger brothers on the American continent. All are of 
the same age from a political and spiritual viewpoint 

I see in each nation of the continent a friendly nation and each the 
same age, friendly and equal States of a great continent in which great 
nations progress along an even line as a group of friends as friendly 
or more so than brothers with similar ideals, which lead in new direc- 
tions to new purposes, all close together and all at equal levels. 

The fears of some persons concerning supposed intervention ideas 
of the United States are unfounded. The facts are gradually demon- 
strating more clearly and more fully that in my country there prevails 
no policy of intervention, despite any appearances of such an intention.3® 


This interview aroused some criticism in the United 
States of Hoover's right to comment on government policy 
88 Quoted in the New York Times, December 15, 1928. See also Argentina, 


II (January, 1929), 5-6. 
39 New York Times, December 17, 1928. 
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when he was still a private citizen. But in Argentina, Hoover’s 
reported utterances on intervention were favorably received.” 

La Epoca, another Argentine newspaper, published an in- 
terview granted by President Irigoyen in which he said that 
Hoover had promised him “that the United States under his 
coming administration would abstain from further interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of Latin America.” *! Some Latin 
skeptics hoped that Hoover’s administration might “prove 
the declaration more than wind blowing across the Pampas.’’? 
In all, Hoover’s brief sojourn in Argentina was surprisingly 
successful. His visit and his private talks with Argentine of- 
ficials helped considerably to dispel the fear and distrust of 
the United States that had been evident before his coming. 
Indications of the influence he wielded were shown by the 
change of attitude on the part of some of the Argentine press. 
After his brief stay several important Argentine newspapers 
urged closer relations with ““Tio Sam.’ * 

Uruguay’s attitude toward the North American good will 
mission was similar to that of Argentina.** An effort to stage 
an anti-intervention demonstration upon Hoover’s arrival 
was squelched by the Uruguayan security forces, but the agi- 
tators caused enough concern to prompt the authorities to 
abandon the original route and to take another through 
Montevideo.*® Here the President-elect made a forceful 
speech. He lashed out at the bases of international misunder- 
standing and stressed the need for respect, friendship, and 
mutual helpfulness between nations. He compared relations 


40 C. H. Abbott in the Grahame letter of March 25, 1929 (Hoover Archives, 
Stanford University) . 

41 Quoted in Emerson, Hoover and His Times, 43-44. 

42 Literary Digest, cct (December 29, 1928), 5-6. 

43 Letter from Leo S. Rowe, Director General of Pan American Union, to 
President Hoover, December 10, 1929 (Hoover Archives, Stanford University) . 
Rowe stressed La Prensa’s change. It had earlier been critical of Hoover. See 
favorable editorial in La Prensa (Buenos Aires) , December 24, 1928. 

44C. H. Abbott in Grahame letter of March 25, 1929 (Hoover Archives, 
Stanford University) . 

45 Rex Collier, Washington Star, February 21, 1929. 
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between nations to “the relations between neighbors,” and 
explained that “I have hoped that I might by this visit sym- 
bolize the courtesy of a call from one good neighbor to an- 
other, that I might convey the respect, esteem and desire 
for intellectual and spiritual cooperation.” * 

From Uruguay the Hoover party crossed into Portuguese- 
speaking Brazil. The contingent arrived in Rio de Janeiro on 
December 21, 1928, where Hoover received the greatest 
ovation of his tour. He was given ‘“‘a welcome such as few 
men ever received in Brazil. . . . or in any other South Amer- 
can nation.’’*? He was greeted with an amazing spectacle of 
warmth and splendor. A gay holiday spirit prevailed through- 
out the city, and vast, happy throngs symbolized Brazilian and 
American friendship by waving star-spangled flags and the 
green, yellow, and blue colors of Brazil. Hoover responded 
warmly to the gala reception by expressing gratitude for the 
“overwhelming” honor paid him and his country.*® He 


stressed strongly the long unbroken record of mutual good 
will ‘which has become a precious tradition between us.’’* 

At Rio, Hoover and his entourage boarded the battleship 
U.S.S. Utah, and the tour thus ended on a high note of good 
will and cordiality. 


Vv 

It is noteworthy that even before he stepped into the 
White House, Hoover chose to buttress a sagging section of 
the nation’s foreign policy by making it clear to all that Latin 
American relations had become a most important aspect of 
foreign policy. His trip fixed the attention of his own people 
upon the growing republics to the south of which the large 
majority of Americans were complacently ignorant. It also 


focused the eyes of the nation upon foreign affairs in a period 
46 Hoover, Latin American Addresses, 36. Italics inserted. 
47 New York Times, December 22, 1928. 


48 See Hoover, Latin American Addresses, 57. 
49 Ibid., 48. 
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of growing isolationism. From his friendly visit he gathered 
first-hand information on trade conditions, and he was able to 
sense the political and national spirit of the long neglected 
Latin neighbors. From that knowledge he was able to build 
the foundation for an improved Latin American policy based 
upon what he conceived to be the “good neighbor” in intra- 
hemispheric relations.°® With a few exceptions, the tour was 
a success, although Hoover’s receptions in the various Latin 
American capitals ranged from the cool and formal in Buenos 
Aires to the joyously frenzied in Rio de Janeiro. 

His words were sympathetically received in most of Latin 
America, for Hoover showed a keen knowledge of its prob- 
lems and of its peoples.®? His presence in the southern repub- 
lics centered attention on that part of the world in the press, 
radio, magazines, and in the everyday conversation of the 
American people. Relations between the Americas had seldom 
been more friendly than at the conclusion of the good will 
journey.*® 

The good will tour presaged the later achievements of the 
Hoover administration in Latin American policy, which was 
probably the least criticized and the least publicized of all the 
Hoover policies. These accomplishments included successful 
mediation of the long and bitter Tacna-Arica dispute between 
Peru and Chile; publication in 1930 and adoption as his own 
of the Clark Memorandum (drafted in the Department of 
State in December, 1928), which renounced the Roosevelt 
corollary; withdrawal of the Marines from Nicaragua and 

50 Personal interview with Mr. Hoover, Stanford University, August 5, 
1947. Cf. statements in New York Times, December 13, 1943; William P. Simms 
in Washington Daily News, June 24, 1948; and Eugene Lyons, Our Unknown 
Ex-President (Garden City, N. Y., 1948), 243. 

51 New York Times, December 22, 1928. See also Francois de Tessan, Le 
président Hoover et la politique américaine, (Paris, 19§1) , 119. 

52 See Jésus M. Yepes, Le panameéricanisme au point de vue historique, 
juridique et politique (Paris, 1936), 154-155. 


53 See the New York Times, December 24, 1928; La Prensa (Buenos Aires) , 
December 24, 1928. 
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their partial withdrawal from Haiti; and a general attempt at 
neighborliness with all Latin American countries.** Viewed 
in this light, the tour becomes more than a momentary diplo- 
matic triumph; it may also be considered as one of the 
important first steps toward that policy now known as the 
“good neighbor.” As such, its significance was great and 
should not be overlooked. 


54 Probably the weakest lir:’ in Hoover's Latin American policy was the 
rotectionist tariff program of inis administration exemplified by the Smoot- 
awley Act of 1930. 
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MH 


Francis C. HUNTLEY* 


eventually finds it necessary to collect his own bibliog- 

raphy. Though there are many excellent published 
bibliographies, these have certain drawbacks. The subject of 
a published bibliography ordinarily will not conform exactly 
to the interest of the scholar, nor is the bibliography of course 
useful for material published after its own date of publica- 
tion. Published bibliographies because of their limited circu- 
lation are usually costly; they take up considerable space in 
a private library; and the items they contain are arranged of 
necessity in a rigid order. To offset these deficiencies, the 
scholar usually keeps current a card file for titles of his inter- 
est, writing out a card for each title, whether found in a 
published bibliography or elsewhere. Each individual ar- 
ranges his card file in the manner most suitable to his habits 
of thought and to the special requirements of his field of 
study. 

Yet there are obvious limitations to even the most happily 
categorized file. The time and money spent in cross-indexing, 
rearranging the file from a chronological sequence to either a 
geographical, topical, author or title order, or merely rippling 
through the cards and pulling entries on a special subject, is 
a matter worthy of serious thought. This problem is essenti- 
ally mechanical and as such should be performed by machines. 

An ideal solution would be for each person to have his 


EF VERYONE engaged in research or other academic pursuits 


* The author has recently received his doctorate in American history from 
the University of California at Berkeley. 
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materials on cards which could be handled by business 
machines, such as IBM. However, limitations of budget, space, 
and trained personnel make the use of IBM equipment impos- 
sible for the average writer and researcher. There is an alter- 
native, and it is one that fulfills the requirements set forth 
above. It is the keysort method. 

With very little expense any person can set up his own 
keysort file. The keysort method is based on cards which have 
holes punched equidistant around the edges. By assigning 
meanings to various positions and slotting the holes, the 
cards are set up. A sorting needle (or any thin, straight wire) 
is passed through the group of cards at the hole desired. Shak- 
ing the cards will then permit those cards to drop out which 
are slotted at the hole through which the sorting needle has 
passed. 

Here is a sample card. It will be noted that the sixth hole 


The card drops free when sorting needle passes 
through file at this entry. 





from the left on the top row has been slotted (with a punch 
similar to the familiar ticket taker’s punch). The sorting 
needle is passed through a group of cards at position six, as 

1 An offset printed pamphlet of 218 items discussing various phases of 
machine methods and keysorting may be found in Bibliography on the Uses of 


Punched Cards (no place or publisher data) , compiled by Lorna Ferris, Kan- 
ardy Taylor, J. W. Perry, and Maria E. W. Torok. 
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shown in the following sketch. The card shown above would 
fall out as would all similarly slotted cards. 









In order to use the system in its simplest form, the scholar 
merely assigns a meaning to a particular hole. For example, 
consider the set-up below: 

This card serves as a template or guide to the assigned 
values of each hole. For instance, assume that a person wished 
to pull out all his entries dealing with agriculture. Without 
bothering to count over to the hole for agriculture, he can 
place the template on top of the group of cards to be sorted. 
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The needle is then placed through the hole position assigned 
to agriculture; the group of cards is shaken, and the cards 
falling out deal with agriculture. 

Several slots can be made for any one bibliographical card 
so as to show the type of work, area, period of time, subject, 


r 
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* 16th ” 4 
17th 1 
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Spanish 
Chile 
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Europeans 
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™ Portuguese ” 
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and so on. In the case of Lesley Byrd Simpson’s Many Mexicos, 
slots can be made for assigned values of textbook, Mexico, 
Colonial period, National period. After passing a needle 
through the position assigned for Mexico, the bibliographical 
card for Many Mexicos and all cards slotted for Mexico would 
fall out. Of those cards dealing with Mexico, another sorting 
made for the value “‘textbook”’ would permit only items deal- 
ing with Mexico, and which were textbooks, to remain. There 
are, of course, further refinements. Las Casas’ famous work, 
Historia de las Indias, would probably be slotted for Indians, 
contemporary account, Spanish possessions, colonial period, 
and sixteenth century. 

Each person can arrange the values or coding to suit his 
own particular needs and field of study. As one grows familiar 
with the system, it becomes apparent that there is virtually 
no limit to the number of possible combinations that can be 
made. Those with a mathematical bent can figure out the 
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possible number of codes that can be made by using a two- 
punch set-up, or a three-punch, and so on. For example, the 
slots at the extreme left can be used as directives. The first 
hole, if slotted, could mean that template “A” and its values 
would be used. The second would indicate the use of “B’’ tem- 
plate. This two-punch system would permit 1,056 different 
values to be used. The individual bibliography will hardly 
need more. 

The fact that re-filing is not necessary is one of the biggest 
time savers. The user merely puts the card or cards back any 
place in the file, and when sorting for the wanted subject a 
given card will come to light. Those who use this system will 
sooner or later recognize that it can be used also for note- 
taking—and they will be correct. 

The idea of combining the keysort system with IBM cards 
grew from experiments which were made by Professor Lawr- 
ence A. Harper of the Department of History, University of 
California, on the general problem of speeding up research 
in the social sciences. He found that commercial types of 
keysorting, including the Hadley-McBee sorter system and 
the E-Z sorter system, had been on the market for a long 
time. These types are neat and eminently workable, but their 
high cost limits their use. 

In order to reduce the cost, Professor Harper hit upon 
the idea of using old IBM stock. He was thus able to purchase 
at a very reasonable price cards which had been printed on 
one side only and which were out of date. IBM cards were also 
chosen because their guide holes around the edges can be 
punched by a machine called a reproducer at a much lower 
cost than for other types of die punching. Such machines, 
incidentally, are frequently found in the offices of college 
registrars, where it is possible they can be made available for 
punching bibliography cards when not otherwise in use. The 
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IBM boxes in which the cards are packed can also serve 
handily as filing cabinets. 

While there is of course some time required in the original 
coding of the cards and some cost in instituting and main- 
taining this system, its advantages in the long run are very 
great. The wasted hours spent in searching for titles under the 
time-honored method can now be saved, and no time need be 
spent in refiling. The convenience and neatness of the system, 
as well as the ease with which the cards can be used by anyone 
and not merely the compiler, should be convincing evidence 
to any scholar faced with the problem of compiling a steadily 
growing bibliography. If you are wondering whether this plan 
will work for you, the advice of those who have used the sys- 
tem is—try it. The system does work, smoothly and effectively. 
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THIS WAS AMERICA. Edited by Oscar Handlin. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1949. Pp. ix, 602. $6.00.) 


This excellent collection of the observations of foreign travellers 
sweeps one through the whole span of American history from our inde- 
pendence to 1939. The critical reader naturally raises questions. What 
impressed them most? What did they think of our national institutions, 
our society, our habits and ways of life? In what respects was America 
an Arcadian dream? What were the harsher aspects, the disillusionments, 
the inconsistencies in our democracy? How much has the America that 
was, passed out of the picture today? What have been the persistent 
characteristics of the American way of life? Answers to these and many 
more questions that might be raised are to be found within the pages 
of this book. When he has finished, the reader feels that Mr. Handlin 
has used rare judgment and discrimination in selecting his travellers. 
The picture is a fair one both of the past and recent America. 

The fluidity of our society was one of the observations most com- 
monly recorded. In great contrast to Europe, the absence of social strati- 
fication, the ever-present opportunities for a person to rise high, could 
not fail to make a deep impression. America was a land of opportunity 
if it was anything, where great fortunes could be accumulated through 
credit, successful speculation, or sheer ingenuity. Qualities of quickness, 
cunning, practical intelligence, and unmatched efficiency are stressed as 
American qualities. Nor was it overlooked that fortunes were too often 
built at the expense of ruthless exploitation of natural and human re- 
sources. The plight of exploited foreign steel workers, garment makers 
and coal miners, was not unnoticed as America came of age. Despite great 
differences in material conditions which resulted, foreigners were im- 
pressed by the social equality and the opportunities to attain the same 
level of mental development. All classes mingled and were shaped and 
influenced by the same public school system, the diffusion of information 
by newspapers and periodicals, and association in the same churches, 
stores, public conveyances, and institutions. 

The institutions and agencies which brought opportunity also pro- 
duced a certain uniformity in American life which was observed in all 
periods of our history. In the 17g0’s the Frenchman Moreau could com- 
ment on the sameness in the manner of living, the standardization of 
diet, the uniformity of the curriculum in schools everywhere. A genera- 
tion later the critical de Montlezun could write that “properly to describe 
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this country one must speak eternally of the same things.” The Viennese 
Hertz in 1866 found that eight times in ten, ham and fried eggs consti- 
tuted the American breakfast and they “drink coffee in large cups.” And 
fifty years later in 1908, the Italian Giacosa could write: “There was 
equality of dress, of fashions, of habits, of manners, and above all, a 
kind of physiological equality,—I don’t venture to say equality of health, 
but the kind of a healthy well-being that comes from sufficient nutritious 
food.” The same observer, however, noted: “Born of a nation which 
knows no ease, the Americans accept the inequality of labor in order 
to attain a relative equality of goods.” 

If there was monotonous uniformity, foreigners were likewise im- 
pressed with certain diversities. Throughout our history, the European 
travellers noted the variety of racial stocks and the multiplicity of reli- 
gious sects. The fact that the word “‘sect” had no derogatory meaning 
in America and that persons could live together for years without know- 
ing each other's religion was a matter of amazement to the Jesuit, Grassi, 
who served as President of Georgetown College from 1812 to 1817. 
The variety of religious groups came, of course, from the practice of 
toleration which likewise was a subject of frequent observations. Most 
observers saw in religious freedom no detriment to true piety. In fact, 
many comment upon church attendance as a national trait, and interest 
in religious movements is portrayed in every period. But much of this 
appeared to some to have been a cloak to cover hypocrisy. “All week he 
(the American) may think of nothing but defrauding his neighbors, he 
may do things from which the worst infidel would shrink with disgust, 
but on Sundays he takes his prayer book under his arm and is off to 
church—and with him, his wife and children. Where on the face of the 
earth do you find such piety?” And still another observes: “One goes to 
whatever church one wishes, when, and as often as one wishes. You will 
find many denominations, but little religion; much dogma, and little 
belief.” 

It was Tocqueville, of course, who was the keenest observer of the 
merits and operations of American democracy. Thus “American democ- 
racy frequently errs in the choice of the individual to whom it entrusts 
the power of the administration; but the state prospers under their rule.” 
Or the pertinent observation: ““The advantage of democracy does not 
consist, therefore, in favoring the prosperity of all, but simply in con- 
tributing to the well being of the greatest number.” Likewise: “The 
most powerful and perhaps the only means that we possess of interesting 
men in the welfare of their country is to make them participants in the 
government.” And comparing the American system with absolutism, 
Tocqueville could say: “. ... in the end it produces more than any 
absolutism; if it does fewer things well, it does a greater number of 
things.” 
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The operations of our political system aroused the admiration of 
other observers who felt that in some way or another it was one of the 
keys to our happiness. The Roumanian Jew, Israel Benjamin, com- 
mented in 1862: “That the constitution of the United States is one of the 
finest instruments yet devised by man to govern a nation is testified to 
by the rise and happy position of the people governed by it during the 
past seventy years, especially since the expressed will of the majority was 
realized through it.” At the same time this same democracy which re- 
sulted in free self-governing communities produced the lobbyists “who,” 
wrote a prominent Hungarian in a familiar note as far back as 1853, 
“like the sharks around the vessels, ply around the senators, rushing at 
every job and government contract. For political intriguers, there is no 
richer gold field in the United States than Washington—an arena, not 
only of political contests, but also of ‘log-rolling,’ ‘pipe-laying,’ and 
‘wire-pulling.’”” Similarly, another European commented upon “the 
officeholders in various branches, the seekers after office, the professional 
politicians, the influential gentry who buy votes, the demagogues with 
or without principles, the press, and the orators. Up to now [1862], the 
most reprehensible corruption has been uncovered among the officials 
of the government. The reason is that before a man secures a public 
office, he must pass through all the shades of corruption.” 

A universal impression of these travellers was that America was pri- 
marily materialistic. The main concerns of the people were profits and 
the pursuits of business. Writing in 1791, Jean Pierre Brissot recorded: 
“After forcing the English to give up their domination, the Americans 
determined to rival them in everything. This spirit of emulation has 
opened to the Bostonians many channels of commerce which lead them 
to all parts of the globe. No danger, no distance, no obstacle impedes 

Let us not blame the Bostonians; they think of the useful 
before the beautiful. They have no brilliant monuments but they have 
neat and commodious churches, they have good houses, they build 
superb bridges, and excellent ships. Their streets are well illuminated 
at night ” There was the millionaire host of the Viennese musi- 
cian, Henri Herz, of whom wrote Herz, “trade is more than a source of 
livelihood, it is a veritable ministry. . . . Neither rain, nor snow, nor 
ice will keep him from his task. When the streets are glassed over to an 
extent that imperils his limbs, he attaches a little spiked apparatus to the 
soles of his shoes and somehow gets to his office, as the soldier to his 
post, the priest to his church.” The Hapsburg diplomat, von Hubner, 
writing in 1873, observed: “The home of the English, so dear to their 
hearts, is only a secondary consideration in the lives of their cousins 
beyond the seas. In the New World, man is born to conquer. Life is a 
perpetual struggle, a rivalry from which no one can exempt himself, a 
race in the open field across terrible obstacles with the prospect of 
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enormous rewards for reaching the goal. The American cannot keep his 
arms folded.” And the Hungarian churchman recorded in 1908: “Work 
in the United States is everything, and everything has become work. 
Toil and relaxation, hours passed at the office or at home, only give 
pleasure when there is something to do..... The day begins very early, 
about two hours earlier than in England, with a hurried toilet, a hasty 
breakfast, and the rush to factories and offices. Time is far too valuable 
to permit a midday meal at home. There is not even time for proper 
food; the restaurants would find their efforts wasted if they advertised 
a good cuisine and well appointed table. Instead, to attract the passers- 
by, they put up notices with such inscriptions as ‘Quick Lunch,’ ‘Hasty 
Meals,’ ‘Chops in a Minute.’ And on office doors at about midday we 
often see a card with the words, ‘Away for Lunch; back in five minutes.’ 
The rest of the day, of the week, and of the year pass in the same way.” 
About the same time, an Italian dramatist recorded: “The Americans 
are the most indomitable, the most ambitious, the most audacious, the 
most eager for pleasure and for a full life of any nation that has ever 
existed.” 

Life under high pressure was regarded universally as a national char- 
acteristic of the Americans. Not only did they work hard. They played 
hard. They drank hard. “It is well known,” wrote the Italian Giacosa in 
1908, “that in the very exclusive clubs the most fastidious members come 
in on foot but go out in the small hours, on the backs of their servants 
who bundle them into carriages, take them home, and put them to bed 
before they recover consciousness. I judge that the Americans are more 
interested in getting drunk than in drinking. .... They do not drink, 
they guzzle.” Americans also were wasteful and extravagant. They did 
things to excess. “One must keep moving; rest is not understood, and is 
avoided wherever possible unless rendered compulsory by a general 
breakdown. The impulses toward motion govern everyone; so much so 
that if they sit down, their chairs must have rockers, so that they may 
continue an action of some sort even when resting.” 

Other characteristic observations concerning the Americans that 
deserve mention are the freedom and safety of women and the respect 
which they were universally accorded; the personal dignity which resulted 
from an egalitarian society; the universality of newspapers; the interest 
in the Sunday newspaper, especially the comic sections; the penchant 
for short stories; the interest in games, athletic contests and sports; the 
taste for finery and love of display among women; the prevalence of 
gambling and betting in games and sports; the spirit of optimism, 
braggadocio and arrogance; the propensity for politics; interest in inven- 
tions, gadgets, and patents; extremes of student rowdyism from time to 
time; the lure of advertisements and widespread use of medicines and 
chewing gum. 
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On the darker side, our observers noted the blight of slavery in the 
earlier days and Jim Crowism and lynching later; the appalling condi- 
tions in some of our city slums; the growth of giant monopolies bent 
upon exploitation; discriminations against Jews in places like Saratoga; 
the price manipulations similar to those of today; the city gangs which 
enjoyed police protection and the gaudy saloons and resorts of yesteryear 
which were the predecessors of our night clubs and well organized 
gambling joints. 

Mr. Handlin has gathered a significant and weighty selection of 
observations. One’s reaction is apt to be that much of the America that 
was still is. The pattern is much the same although the cut may be 
different. This was America was designed to show us what keen observers 
thought we were. One comes to an inevitable conclusion that we 
were and still are pretty much as we have been portrayed. And who 
can but agree with a 1937 observation of a keen French mind: ‘America 
is in a state of flux and mutation which makes it prodigiously difficult 
to discern all her trends. She impresses me especially with her tragic 
duality; her deathless aspiration for democracy, and her incessant be- 
trayal of democracy. I believe, however, that the betrayal is inadvertent. 
It has not been due to a deliberate relinquishing of principles, but to 
external temptation—the temptation of incomparable material oppor- 
tunities overpowering an immature and ununified nation, and leading 
to results which the people had not seen and did not desire 
though economic individualism is now unattainable, though economic- 
ally we have now become subjects, and though democracy can no more 
offer us basic economic independence than dictatorship can, we are not 
Helots. We possess freedom of conscience, freedom of thought and 
freedom of expression. Today they alone differentiate us from the 
regimented masses in the enslaved countries. So long as we enjoy them, 
we have the only liberty that remains possible in our modern world, and 
the only one that essentially matters, for it alone is indispensable to a 
full inner life and complete self-respect. It is all we must struggle to 
preserve, particularly as it is all we can preserve anyhow.” 

W. M. GEWEHR 
University of Maryland 


NATIONALISM AND SECTIONALISM IN AMERICA, 1775-1877: 
SELECT PROBLEMS IN HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION. 
By David M. Potter and Thomas G. Manning. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1949. Pp. xiv, 362. $2.75.) 


Because of the distance from the sources at which many students 
examine history and the usual dependence of students upon the predi- 
gestions of the textbook, the Yale Department of History has been 
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developing its Select Problems in Historical Interpretation series. In this 
volume the authors present a large amount of source material and other 
writing on various aspects of a highly significant theme in American 
history. The whole is carefully arranged to enable the reader to look 
deeply into the related questions and to encourage him to form, often 
from conflicting and provocative evidence, his own judgments and inter- 
pretations. The data are amply supplied, but the student must look to 
himself for conclusions. Though Potter and Manning stay for the most 
part close to their main theme, they have organized the materials with 
a view to the inclusion of a number of fields of history: in two problems 
the emphasis is on social history, two highlight political history, two 
constitutional history, three economic history, one intellectual history, 
and two illuminate problems of historical method and interpretation. 
The materials, through which most students may certainly attain a better 
perception of the forces underlying our country's past, are of a varied 
character: selections from pamphlets, journals, diaries, and letters; 
speeches, resolutions, proclamations; census reports, a variety of official 
documents; books, by contemporaries and later scholars. 

But this volume is something more than another collection of read- 
ings. The materials have been selected and set out according to a plan, 
which is that of an intensive rather than an extensive treatment of 
historical problems, of a thorough-going examination of some of the 
basic elements of society's dilemmas, a plan which the authors hope will 
promote in the student “a more mature sense of the nature of history.” 
“Sectionalism and the Constitution—The Nature of the Union” and 
“The Political Status of the Negro after Appomattox—An Issue Between 
the Nation and the Section,” titles of two of the studies, indicate the 
approach. Each problem and its components are introduced with praise- 
worthy historical essays, and questions for study are supplied for each 
of the principal divisions. Collections of source material and secondary 
writing never find complete approval from those inspecting them, and 
in this case one may question the inclusion of a number of items that 
seemingly add little, but the variety of selections in the volume is beyond 
much quibble. How this book may be fitted into course work is another 
matter. Few academic programs coincide with its chronological span; 
few general courses dwell at such length on slavery and the Civil War; 
in quantity of reading matter it is the equal of a textbook—but there is 
too much detail for most course purposes. When the time comes for a 
revision, stress should be laid on trimming off. Yet this volume represents 
a good step forward in the work of improving the devices of teaching 
and study in American history. 

W. N. DAVIS, JR. 
University of California at Berkeley 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL REFORM MOVEMENTS: THEIR PATTERN 
SINCE 1865. By Thomas H. Greer. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1949. Pp. ix, 313. $4.00.) 

A great deal has been written on the various aspects of social reform 
in the United States, but this is the first effort to present in one volume 
a survey of the more important reform movements since the Civil War. 
The work is evidently intended for the college student and should serve 
as an admirable introduction to the vast amount of literature on the 
farmer and labor movements, the proposals of the radical groups to 
make over completely the political and social organization of the country, 
and the so-called ‘“‘middle class” movements of the twentieth century— 
the Square Deal, the New Freedom, and the New Deal. There is brief 
mention of Mr. Truman’s Fair Deal, although obviously the book was 
in the press before the astonishing results of the 1948 election were in 
and before the President first gave a descriptive term to his own brand 
of reform in the inaugural address of January, 1949. Had publication 
been delayed a year, perhaps more space would have been given to this 
offshoot of the New Deal. 

Professor Greer starts at the year 1865 for, as he points out, the Civil 
War marks a sharp turning point in American economic history, and 
the attempts at social reform that followed grew directly out of the tre- 
mendous changes that were taking place during the period. While such 
phenomena as railroad and industrial expansion, mechanized farming, 
and the shift from a subsistence to a money economy in agriculture, 
were well under way before the Civil War began, the demands of war 
gave a marked impetus to these changes. Perhaps more detail on what 
was happening to the American economy in the fifties, sixties and seven- 
ties would have been of advantage to the reader. The author chose to 
discuss the background of reform only in the broadest terms. 

In his treatment of the reform movements of the twentieth century, 
Professor Greer is properly careful in his use of the term “middle class,” 
which he employs ‘“‘oniy for want of a better expression.” He does see, 
however, that the vital fact in all of the major reform efforts from the 
Square Deal to the Fair Deal has been that they enjoyed the support of 
a preponderant number of that “shapeless element” between the lower 
third and the comfortable conservatives. It is the element that “holds 
the balance of power in this democracy.” When did the progressive 
movement come to an end? The author states flatly that it ended with 
America’s entry into World War I, but La Follette’s neo-progressivism 
of the 1920's, however abortive, was certainly a phase of the movement, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt considered himself a progressive and liked to 
think of his New Deal as a resurrection and enlargement of the policies 
of his distant relative and of his political mentor, Woodrow Wilson. 

Professor Greer knows his subject and writes lucidly and interestingly. 
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His inclusion of illustrative documents at the end of each chapter adds 
to the value of the book, which should find a wide usefulness. 

JOHN D. CARTER 
Headquarters, Army Air Forces, 
Washington, D. C. 


WESTWARD EXPANSION: A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
FRONTIER. By Ray Allen Billington with the collaboration of 
James Blaine Hedges. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1949. 
Pp. xiii, 873. $6.25.) 


Twenty-six years have passed since the late Professor Frederic Logan 
Paxson published his Pulitzer Prize-winning volume, History of the 
American Frontier, 1763-1893. For many years it served as the sole 
textbook for college courses dealing with the history of the westward 
movement. It seems singularly appropriate and timely that a Paxson 
student, Professor Ray Allen Billington, should bring forth, a quarter of 
a century later, a textbook covering the same field. 

In the preface Professor Billington states that he has followed the 
basic premise of Frederick Jackson Turner and such specific suggestions 
as he left behind in his writings. The author disclaims any pretense of 
original scholarship and only in particular instances has he resorted to 
primary sources. What he has done is to provide an excellent synthesis 
of the American westward movement as drawn from secondary materials 
such as texts, monographs, and articles in learned journals. By so doing 
he has been able to incorporate in his textbook much of the research of 
the past twenty-five years. Every chapter indicates the prodigious amount 
of work involved in reading, sifting and evaluating this voluminous 
literature. 

Professor Billington in his method of approach as well as in his plan 
of organization and execution follows rather closely a fairly well-estab- 
lished pattern. There is a succinct but lucid explanation of Turner's 
“frontier hypothesis” in the initial chapter. He acknowledges the ever- 
growing criticisms of the Turner detractors, but concludes that modifica- 
tion and not refutation of the Turner basic thesis will eventually result. 
The book is divided into three major sections, namely: ‘““The Colonial 
Frontier, 1492-1783,” “The Trans-Appalachian Frontier, 1783-1850,” 
and “The Trans-Mississippi Frontier, 1540-1896.” The westward ad- 
vances within each of these large areas are in most instances discussed 
chronologically. Professor Billington gives considerable attention to the 
impact of the westward movement in determining American diplomacy 
from 1783 to 1853, reflecting the findings of recent research. The rise of 
sectional cross-currents and the significance of sectionalism in the region 
east of the Mississippi River between the years of 1815 to 1850 are 
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incisively and adequately considered in four consecutive chapters. Fur- 
thermore, Manifest Destiny as a force in American politics and diplomacy 
is given satisfactory treatment. The economic frontiers of the Far West— 
the trader’s frontier, the transportation frontier, the miner’s frontier, 
the cattleman’s frontier, and the farmer's frontier—are discussed amply 
in well-organized chapters which reveal the essential features and prob- 
lems pertaining to each. The chapter dealing with “The Agrarian Revolt, 
1873-1896,” is limited, but it does provide a good summary of the major 
agrarian problems as well as a brief explanation of the various farmers’ 
organizations which sought to resolve the difficulties. The chapter “The 
Indian Barrier, 1860-1887,” gives an excellent condensation of the physi- 
cal conflict between white man and red man on the western plains. 
Probably too little space is accorded to the development of the “New 
Indian Policy” between the years 1871 and 1887. The concluding chap- 
ter, “The Frontier Heritage,” presents briefly an explanation of the 
frontier influence in the reshaping of those traits and institutions which 
we have come to regard as peculiarly American. 

Professor Billington’s contribution is largely a factual presentation 
of the westward advance. To this reviewer it is somewhat disappointing 
that after the author had devised a fine plan of organization and had 
carefully selected the facts with which to recount the story, he should 
have omitted so much in the way of interpretation. There are also certain 
segments or aspects of frontier society which he has not deemed necessary 
to develop. He has failed to present the social, intellectual, and cultural 
patterns of frontier society as they unfolded. One looks in vain for a 
satisfactory description or explanation of frontier society as such: its 
cultural beginnings; its religious life and organization; the evolution of 
its schools, colleges, and other educational agencies; the advent of the 
frontier press; its amusements and recreziion; 1is folklore; and its literary 
awakening. Seemingly, economics and politics dominated the frontier 
scene. 

It is encouraging to note that progress is being made at the present 
time in the writing of college history textbooks. One excellent feature 
of the book under review is the bibliographical notes for each chapter. 
The Paxson text was completely lacking in this most necessary reference 
aid. Professor Billington has carefully screened and evaluated the items 
selected for these notes. However, the bibliographical notes would un- 
doubtedly be more serviceable to instructor and student if they had been 
placed at the end of each chapter, rather than being consigned to a 
crowded two-column arrangement at the end of the book. Maps are 
another attractive feature. The Paxson volume contained eight maps, 
while no less than eighty-nine well-planned and executed black and 
white maps are presented in the Billington text. These maps are dis- 
tributed throughout the book in a manner which permits a close inte- 
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gration of map study with the textual account. The index is complete 
and useful. 

Westward Expansion is a well-conceived and clearly written textbook. 
It reveals sound scholarship and is relatively free from inaccuracies of 
fact. It is without a doubt the most comprehensive textbook available 
for a course in the history of the American frontier. It is deserving of a 
wide acceptance. 


ELMER B. LYON 
Michigan State College 


EARLIER DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 1492-1713. By Sir Charles Petrie, 
Bt. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. xii, 251. $2.75). 

DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 1713-1933. By Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. xii, 384. $2.75). 


Sir Charles Petrie has produced, in these two slim volumes, a general 
textbook of modern European diplomatic history. Altogether, he has 
faced this rather overwhelming task with considerable aplomb and skill. 
Whether the beginning student of diplomatic history—these are not 
volumes for the businessman on his way to UNESCO meetings—will be 
able to follow the twists and turns of the narrative is a question aside. 
The fact stands that the author has made his way successfully from 
the French invasion of Italy in 1494 to the rise of Hitler in 1933, with 
attention duly drawn to the affairs of western Europe, the Ottoman 
empire, Russia, central Europe, the Balkans, Latin America, and the 
United States. The power of compact statement possessed by many 
English historians is shown in full measure in these books. The merits 
of such a literary system are great, but it can lead to difficulties which 
are less serious in Britain where a few words may “cue in” understanding 
gained through a different education and culture. 

The main trouble for the American student will stem from the 
absence of a broad interpretative framework which, if it were present 
and explicit, would bring greater focus and significance to the details 
included. Sir Charles Petrie tends to let the facts speak for themselves, 
and they are no more inclined to do this in the field of diplomatic his- 
tory than in any other. This defect is more noticeable in the Earlier 
Diplomatic History. For example, the reader is introduced to the 
Reformation by an excellent statement: “. . . . it finally put an end to 
the theory of a universal Church of which the Emperor represented the 
spiritual arm, and it introduced fresh causes of discord based on 
ideological grounds.” (p. 35). If this theme were followed through to 
1648, with continued reference to the trend toward a secular balance of 
power system based on national concepts, it would have provided the 
student with an organizing principle for an understanding of much of 
the diplomatic history of the French wars of religion, the revolt of the 
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Netherlands, and the Thirty Years’ War. Other far reaching develop- 
ments, such as the shifts in the technology of warfare, the perfection of 
diplomacy, the rise and elaboration of the balance of power concept, 
the impact of popular government and articulate public opinion on 
international politics, the advent of the conference system with its theory 
of collective responsibility, are recognized and mentioned but they are 
not employed to simplify and cut through the massive record of diplo- 
matic events. These observations are offered in comment not only on 
the two volumes in review but also on diplomatic history generally, 
which is all too inadequately interpreted. Those Americans who desire 
instruction in basic international history will continue to be unable to 
find the books they need. 

There are several valuable chapters in the volumes before us which 
deserve attention. In general, those sections pertaining to British policy 
are valuable. The relations of France, England, and Scotland in the 
sixteenth century are described with clarity and force. The picture of 
the English situation in the eighteenth century is drawn in convincing 
fashion; this reviewer believes, however, that the described impotency 
of Britain after 1783 was more apparent than real, and that the thesis 
presented is open to argument. (Diplomatic History 1713-1933, pp. 47- 
49). The beginning pages of Chapter VII of this volume are examples 
of the ability of Sir Charles Petrie to arrive at masterful conclusions. 
Here and there one may find other particularly apt summarizing state- 
ments. Speaking of the conclusion of the Italian wars in 1518, the author 
comments: “These events left England isolated, and Wolsey and his 
master had to make the best terms they could find after their failure to 
uphold the Balance of Power... .. Wolsey then proceeded to claim 
credit for the general pacification which he had failed to prevent, but 
in this he was more successful with posterity than with his own contempo- 
raries.” (Earlier Diplomatic History, p. 23). The career of Philip II is 
caught in full view in the passage: “‘It is illustrative of the Spanish 
monarch’s inability to be strong at the right place at the right time that 
he was unable to take advantage of these dissensions among his enemies 
completely to reéstablish his power in the Low Countries.” (Earlier 
Diplomatic History, p. 87). A comment of real insight may be seen on 
page 333 of Diplomatic History 1713-1933: “The German is not, contrary 
to the general belief, naturally efficient in political matters, and he only 
becomes competent when driven; for some years after the Armistice those 
who had done the driving in the past, and were to do it again in the 
future were in eclipse... . . 

The compact presentation of a naturally bulky subject, spiced with 
comment of the kind quoted above, constitutes the basis for recom- 
mendation of Petrie’s books. Until a new type of diplomatic history 
appears, these have a right to space on the shelves. Finally, we note very 
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few errors of fact—if the author advances the date of Napoleon's seizure 
of power in France by twenty-six months, (Diplomatic History, 171}- 
1933, p- 81), the fault is in the bizarre revolutionary calendar which 
inevitably bewilders the mathematically inept historian. 


CHARLES A. McCLELLAND 
San Francisco State College 


Geyl, Pieter. NAPOLEON: FOR AND AGAINST. Translated from the 
Dutch by Olive Renier. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1949. 
Pp. 477. $5.00). 

It requires some degree of courage to add another volume to the 
immense Napoleonic literature which continues to pile up on library 
shelves. The never-depleted richness of the source is well reflected in this 
skillful development of a relatively simple idea. How has Napoleon fared 
at the hands of French writers since the collapse of his grandiose empire? 
In 1940, Pieter Geyl, Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Utrecht, sought an answer to this question. Although not claiming to be 
an expert on Napoleon, he became sufficiently fascinated by his inquiry 
to push it beyond his original limits during his years as a prisoner of the 
Nazis. Fortunately, his intention was not to draw parallels between 
Napoleon and Hitler (an easy temptation which less able students did 
not escape), but to attempt a full-bodied summary of the different pic- 
tures of Napoleon which have been offered to the heirs of le grand 
empire. The product of his wide reading and careful thought, expertly 
rendered into English by Mrs. Olive Renier, presents to historians one 
of the most useful guides to the Napoleonic enigma which has appeared 
in many years. Now it remains for some other intrepid soul to do the 
same thing with the non-French writers on Napoleon. 

Beginning with the early adverse comments of Chateaubriand and 
Madame de Staél, Professor Geyl traces the development of the Na- 
poleonic Legend during the unexciting times after the Restoration, a 
development culminating in the mammoth work of Thiers. Then, during 
the Second Empire, came the reaction against the legend in the volumes 
of Barni, Quinet, Lanfrey, d’Haussonville, and Taine. Without stressing 
the matter, the author shows clearly how the particular personal or 
political viewpoints of most of the writers placed a significant impression 
on their analyses of Napoleon. Thus, under the Third Republic, Na- 
poleonic admirers (like Houssaye, Arthur-Lévy, Masson, Vandal) were 
often reflecting the anti-parlementarian, anti-democratic, and anti- 
English tendencies found among the opposition groups during the first 
trying quarter-century of the Republic’s existence. The “problem of 
foreign policy” is considered in a separate section, the major portion of 
which is devoted to Sorel’s great work and to Driault’s various volumes. 
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Admirers of Sorel (who are legion) may take exception to the strong 
arguments which Geyl marshals against the validity of Sorel’s entire 
approach and techniques. The undermining of Driault’s contributions 
by tracing the gradual transformation from the “against” position in 
1903 to the fanatically “for” position of the popular Le vrai visage de 
Napoléon may not be so devastating as the author supposes. The chapter 
is, however, an excellent example of Geyl’s critical acumen and literary 
skill. Finally, the more recent writers are divided into Universitaires 
(professional historians who have done the most impressive work on 
Napoleon) and Académicians (literary men who have done much to 
shape the popular estimate of the Emperor). The former (Aulard, 
Guérard, Pariset, Isaac, Seignobos, Lefebvre) are generally “against,” 
the latter (Bainville, Madelin, Hanotaux) are generally “for.” Of all 
the writers discussed Gabriel Hanotaux fits least easily into these neat 
but narrow categories. 

This listing by no means includes all of the writers analysed briefly 
or in detail. Nor does Professor Geyl attempt the impossible task of 
treating all French writers on Napoleon. He has chosen only those who 
appear to have had the greatest influence with scholars and the general 
reading public. His book gains from his frank acknowledgment that he 
belongs definitely to the “against” school. As a liberal democrat with a 
hatred of all kinds of despotism, he might be expected to hold this 
viewpoint. His practice of taking his readers completely into his confi- 
dence is, however, a far more commendable procedure than that of 
forcing them to probe for an unavowed bias. The author's prejudices 
have not caused him to be obviously unfair in his treatment of any 
of the writers whom he discusses. The rather severe criticisms of Sorel, 
detailed in the longest chapter in the book, have all been made before, 
notably by Guyot and Muret. If this reviewer is made somewhat uneasy 
by the minor qualification which Professor Geyl appends to his lauda- 
tory analysis of Lefebvre, he merely reveals his own prejudice that the 
brilliant volume of Georges Lefebvre (in the Peuples et civilisations 
series) is the best single work on Napoleon and his era currently 
available. 

There are no important errors of fact or of typography. Among minor 
points, one might list the following: “p. 15” in the footnote on page 72 
should be “pp. 156-157"; the date for the end of the Concordat should be 
1905, not 1906 (p. 112); the Constitution of 1794 should be Constitu- 
tion of 1795 (p. 226); “p. 162” in footnote 3 of page 351 should be “p. 
152”; “a spiring” should be “aspiring” (p. 446). In the chapter devoted 
to the Comte d’Haussonville, it would be helpful to have the title of 
the work under discussion mentioned at least once (d’Haussonville’s 
L’Elise romaine et le premier empire, 1800-1814, 5 vols., Paris, 1868-69). 
This is the only instance in which Professor Geyl fails to give such 
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bibliographical information. The book contains two clearly executed 
maps (Central Europe in 1796 and in 1807), a chronological table of 
Napoleon's career, a general index, and an index of authors mentioned 
or analysed. 

In this well-written volume, Professor Geyl has proved once again 
the value of a careful survey of the judgments of historians and of other 
writers on a significant historical epoch or personality. Six years ago 
Paul Farmer concisely demonstrated the possibilities in his France Re- 
views Its Revolutionary Origins. More recently we have had Wallace 
Ferguson’s The Renaissance in Historical Thought. These works, among 
others, not only provide the busy scholar with able summaries of the 
general state of historical knowledge in fields outside his specialty, but 
also present the thoughtful scholar with stimulating reflections on the 
larger problems involved in his efforts at faithful reproduction of the 
past. The sometimes startling diversity of interpretations at which 
authors have arrived from essentially the same masses of factual material 
has gone far to weaken belief in the possibility of achieving Ranke’s 
goal of showing the past wie es eigentlich gewesen. The labors of Pro- 
fessors Farmer, Ferguson, Geyl, and others serve to underline the sound- 
ness of one of the propositions submitted several years ago by the Social 
Science Research Council Committee on Historiography: “Every written 
history . . . . is a selection of facts made by some person or persons and 
is ordered or organized under the influence of some scheme of reference, 
interest, or emphasis—avowed or unavowed—in the thought of the author 
or authors. Historiography should set forth this proposition to all work- 
ers in history and should indicate to them the many schemes of reference, 
interest, or emphasis which have influenced written or spoken history,” 


AMBROSE SARICKS, JR. 
Ohio State University 


LIBERALISM AND THE CHALLENGE OF FASCISM: SOCIAL 
FORCES IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE (1815-1870). By J. Salwyn 
Schapiro. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1949. Pp. xi, 
421. $5.00.) 


“The prime object of this book has been to emphasize the great and 
lasting values that bourgeois liberalism gave to democracy and to ‘its way 
of life.’ ”” In these closing words Professor Schapiro gives us a more exact 
idea of his study than does his title. The title implies an equal treatment 
of liberalism and fascism with a story of the clash of the two growing out 
of the “challenge”; but actually eighty per cent of the book (thirteen 
chapters out of sixteen) deal with liberalism. The fascism of Proudhon 
and Carlyle does not prove to be a challenge or a social force, and that 
of Napoleon III is only “vague, incomplete,” transitory. 
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However, as a work of analysis and reappraisal of liberalism and 
certain outstanding liberal thinkers, this study is of signal value, espe- 
cially to the general reader and the university student. Here within the 
covers of one book, without reading all the collected works of the liberal 
philosophers or detailed histories of England and France, they can find 
a succinct review of liberal thought and action between 1815 and 1870. 
Chapter I is devoted to an excellent general exposition of liberalism. 
And one after another of the following chapters deal with the back- 
ground, growth, stresses, and strains of liberalism in England and France. 
There are also very good separate chapters on Bentham, Malthus, J. S. 
Mill, Tocqueville, and the classical economists as a group. 

On the side of fascism the fare is more meager. A general analytical 
and expository chapter is lacking. But a surprise is in store in the chap- 
ters on Proudhon and Carlyle. The eccentric and misanthropic Scot and 
the anarchistic Proudhon are shown by chapter and verse and in con- 
siderable detail to be unquestionable heralds of fascism. The inclusion 
of Louis Napoleon in the category of a fascist forerunner is not as sur- 
prising. However, Schapiro in all fairness exonerates Louis Napoleon 
from some of the blacker aspects of twentieth-century fascism, and he 
admits that Proudhon and Carlyle were misfits in a liberal society and 
hardly social forces or challenges. 

Yet when a man writes of “the great and lasting values” of liberalism, 
one knows that his work is a labor of love. Schapiro combines the role 
of champion with those of judge and expounder. The entire last chapter 
is a loud paean of praise to bourgeois liberalism. Indeed the author 
shows a decided tendency to become overenthusiastic about some of his 
philosophical heros. Thus Ricardo, who was only four years old when 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations was published, is hailed as the “real 
father” of the classical school (p. 68). The author’s own textbook (pp. 
42-43) would seem to give an entirely different impression of parenthood. 
Schapiro asserts that through Tocqueville’s Democracy in America (1835) 
“for the first time the United States . . . . became the subject of wide- 
spread discussion in almost every country in western Europe” (p. 292). 
Evidently for the moment he forgets that nearly all of the countries of 
western Europe were either allies or friendly armed neutrals during the 
War of Independence of the United States and intensely interested in 
reading many editions and translations of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, bills of rights, and constitutions. One needs only to read the de- 
bates in the French National Constituent Assembly and the National 
Convention to know that our political experience was constantly in the 
minds of French legislators fifteen years before Tocqueville was born. 
Again he becomes so enthralled by the stillborn liberal bourgeois Con- 
stitution of 1793 that he fails to tell us in this discussion about the ugly 
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terroristic dictatorship set up in its place by those same liberal bour- 
geois (p. 39). 

In addition to these errors of enthusiasm, there are here and there a 
few statements which will provoke disagreement. Schapiro says that 
“nowhere . . . . did he [Locke] proclaim the doctrine of popular sov- 
ereignty” (p. 22). While he asserts that the fall of the Bastille was “a 
signal to the rest of France” (p. 36), Gershoy, for example, tells us 
that the fall of the Bastille was not the signal setting off the provincial 
revolts. The Terror was not a tyranny of the majority (p. 301). The fall 
of the Orleans monarchy in 1848 was not the final downfall of bourgeois 
liberalism in France as the chapter title implies (p. 221). Our present 
knowledge of the procureur and prefect reports reveals that Napoleon 
III permitted and obtained more than “a semblance of public opinion” 
(P- 327). 

In a book of four hundred pages a few such exaggerations and mis- 
statements are, however, decided exceptions. We can only be grateful to 
Professor Schapiro for such a clear and sympathetic survey of one of the 
powerful conditioning forces of the nineteenth century. 


LYNN M. CASE 
University of Pennsylvania 


CRISES IN ENGLISH HISTORY, 1066-1945: SELECT PROBLEMS 
IN HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION. By Basil Duke Henning, 
Archibald S. Foord, and Barbara L. Mathias. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1949. Pp. xv, 571. $3.80.) 


For the course in English history that in the race to cover twenty 
centuries can pause occasionally for more intensive study this book of 
select problems has much to offer. Students who read the diverse ma- 
terials gathered here, evaluate them, and base objective conclusions upon 
them will learn much about the way history is written. They will know 
something about the complexity of the subject, because they will be 
aware of what is behind a sentence in a textbook or a generalization 
in a lecture. 

The authors have selected a series of twenty-two crises in English his- 
tory from the Norman Conquest to the general election of 1945 for pre- 
sentation. Constitutional ones are the favorites, and the seven included 
take up nearly a third of the book. They cover William's claim to the 
English throne, Magna Carta, the monarchy under Edward I, free speech 
under Elizabeth, the Petition of Right, the Glorious Revolution, and 
the House of Lords and the Parliament Bill. Of the remainder, six are 
mainly in the field of political history, three are economic and social, 
three are intellectual, two are religious, and one is military. In view of 
the importance of English constitutional history, the emphasis on it will 
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be generally approved. It is also good to have a king-and-battle problem, 
such as that on the crisis of 1346-1347, if only as a reminder of the 
influence of the military on the organization of society and on the course 
of events. One misses, though, something on economic history and on 
church-state relations in the Middle Ages. Nor is there anything on 
England before 1066, although there is excellent material for an inter- 
esting and instructive problem. The problem on the agreement between 
the Earls of Chester and Leicester in Stephen’s day could well have been 
omitted in order to fill one of these gaps. On the whole the Tudor-Stuart 
epoch fares best, for eight of the twenty-two topics are found there, with 
only five for the medieval period and nine for that since 1689. The 
Tudor-Stuart topics are more fully documented, too, in some cases with 
materials here published for the first time. 

The treatment of each problem follows a certain pattern. It opens 
with a quotation, sometimes contemporary, sometimes recent. A list of 
questions follows to serve as a guide to study. Next is an introduction to 
the problem with suggestions for procedure. Aids such as maps, charts, 
tables, and glossaries are provided here. Then come the excerpts from 
the sources and secondary works which are the basis of the problem, each 
with a short note of introduction. The problem on the dissolution of the 
monasteries, for example, includes (1) the text of the act; documents 
relating to the visitation; and others on the inception and the passage 
of the bill; (2) the interpretations of some later historians—Gasquet, 
Pollard, and Baskerville; and (3) sixteenth and seventeenth century 
accounts of the effects of the dissolution. 

Generally speaking, the aids and questions are well done. An excep- 
tion to this approval is problem number III on Magna Carta. A docu- 
ment so difficult and so long subject to misinterpretation should be 
provided with the fullest and best of guides. The opening quotation from 
the facetious 1066 and Ail That hardly sets an appropriate tone. The 
suggested task for the student is to annotate an excerpt from Green's 
History of the English People. The documents that follow are the Char- 
ter itself and excerpts from four chroniclers. No guiding questions are 
provided, however, although the long struggle of historians and consti- 
tutional lawyers to arrive at the true meaning and significance of Magna 
Carta would indicate the acute need of careful direction. A series of 
questions designed to highlight the weaknesses of the nineteenth-century 
interpretation of the Charter and point the student’s thinking toward 
a better one would have been both feasible and helpful. 

CARL F. BRAND 
Stanford University 
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ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. T. Selley. 
(London: Adam and Charles Black; New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. Second Edition. 1949. Pp. viii, 408. $2.75). 

This new edition of an earlier textbook fulfills the purpose for which 
it was designed. Passing from the Glorious Revolution of 1688 to the fall 
of Bonaparte, with a speed which sometimes leaves a reader breathless, 
it provides a bird’s-eye-view of almost every aspect of English history in 
the eighteenth century. If clarity of presentation be allowed as an ade- 
quate substitute for literary distinction, then it is hard to take exception 
to this smoothly-flowing narrative. Although Professor Selley’s volume 
suffers inevitably from over-simplification, all the important highlights 
shine forth at their appointed moments. Historical judgments reveal 
the operations of an impartial and judicious mind, sensitive at all times 
to approved scholarly opinion. 

Nevertheless, an impression lingers, as the story rolls to its close, 
that this book may prove of greater value to the teacher than to the 
student. Here, indeed, is a helpful work for any man who would teach 
a course on England in the eighteenth century. In short, Professor 
Selley’s words and opinions refresh the memory of the learned more 
effectively perhaps than they instruct the novice in the field. Successive 
statements cry aloud for qualification or expansion. For this defect a 
publisher must bear responsibility as often as the author. Time, space, 
and available funds may all handicap a scholar in his efforts to reveal 
a more profound and detailed knowledge of his field. No one would 
doubt, in this case, Professor Selley’s mastery of his subject, nor his 
familiarity with the vast literature dealing with each varied aspect of his 
chosen theme. He picks his way with terse and elliptical skill through a 
maze of diplomatic double-dealing; covers in the course of his narra- 
tive, as well as in a separate chapter at the close of the book, the 
principal constitutional developments of the period; pays due respect 
to the faults and virtues, failures and achievements of such key figures 
as Walpole, Chatham, and the younger Pitt; neglects military history 
to a degree which at times creates confusion, but otherwise touches, if 
ever so lightly, upon most events of importance. Chapters on the 
agrarian and industrial revolutions offer opportunities for the lecturer 
to expand these topics further in the classroom. Philanthropy and 
religion receive comparable treatment, while philosophy and literature 
remain sadly neglected. A carping critic will disagree with some of the 
generalizations. Condensation throws some events casually mentioned 
out of focus, for example, the Gaspée incident. Some of the greatest 
contemporary authorities in the field, such as Namier, Wolfgang Mi- 
chael, and Gipson receive no recognition whatsoever in either text or 
recommended readings. Yet, when all is said and done, the book amply 
fulfills its avowed purpose, “to place the chief events of the century in 
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reasonable perspective and to show them as the prelude to the move- 
ments for social and political reform and for imperial expansion in the 
nineteenth century.” In short, Professor Selley has produced an excellent 
streamlined survey of the times. 


W. APPLETON AIKEN 


Lehigh University 





News Section 
@ 
New Chapters 


During 1949 nine new chapters were established, bringing our total 
number of chapters to 82. The first for 1950, Gamma Lambda, College 
of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota, was installed on January 20 by 
Dr. Harold C. Deutsch, past national president, member of the Ad- 
visory Board and of Phi (University of Minnesota). He was assisted 
in the ceremony by other members of Phi chapter. 

Gamma Mu (Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio) was installed on 
March 11, 1950, by Professor William Fisk, faculty adviser of Alpha Psi 
chapter. He was assisted in the ceremony by Professor Frederick H. 
Jackson, member of Gamma, who will be faculty adviser to the new 
chapter. 

Gamma Nu (Mississippi State College, State College, Mississippi) 
became our 85th chapter on March 27, 1950. The new chapter was 
installed by Dr. Philip Hoffman, National Councillor, assisted by 
members of the Gamma Gamma chapter. Among charter members of 
Gamma Mu are Dr. Harold Snellgrove of Sigma and Drs. McLendon 
and McMillan of Beta Alpha. 

Chapters at Utica College of Syracuse University, Utica, New York; 
University of Cincinnati; Municipal University of Wichita; Hope Col- 
lege, Holland, Michigan; and Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ken- 
tucky; are also scheduled for installation during the Spring of 1950. 


National Activities 


The annual report of the National Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Donald 
B. Hoffman, for 1949, is a record of continued achievement for Phi 
Alpha Theta. During the past year there were a total of 1,473 initiates 
in comparison with the previous high of 1,382 initiates in 1948. The 
circulation of THe Historian has also increased from 3300 to 3700. 

Two committees appointed at the direction of the National Con- 
vention of 1948 have been especially active. The committee for revision 
of the ritual, under the chairmanship of Vice-President Arthur P. Watts, 
has already completed a tentative draft. This draft is now circulating 
among the chapters for their study and suggestions. Dr. Russell Cald- 
well of Xi (University of Southern California) is chairman of the 
national committee on revision of the PAT constitution. He will be 
very glad to receive suggestions from either chapters or individuals 
for the important work of his committee. 
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Recent personnel changes in the national organization have included 
the resignation of Philip Mitterling, a member of the National Council, 
owing to the pressure of his graduate work. He has been replaced by 
Dr. Philip Hoffman, member of Xi (University of Southern California) 
and former president of Zeta (Ohio State University), by vote of the 
National Council. Dr. Hoffman is now a member of the history faculty 
at the University of Alabama. President Crampton has appointed Lynn 
M. Case, associate professor of history at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and member of Gamma chapter, to fill the vacancy on the Edi- 
torial Board of THe Historian created by the death of Professor 
John L. LaMonte. 

At the recent meeting of the Association of College Honor Societies 
held at Chicago on February 25 and 26, 1950, Phi Alpha Theta’s contri- 
bution to that organization was signally recognized. National Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald B. Hoffman, our delegate to the ACHS since 1945, was 
elected to membership on the executive committee at the February 
meeting. He was also appointed vice-chairman of the committee on 
admissions and accrediting. The executive committee of the ACHS 
consists of the president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer, one repre- 
sentative from the general honorary fraternities, and one representative 
from the departmental honorary fraternities. Mr. Hoffman is the rep- 
resentative of the departmental honorary fraternities. His double ap- 
pointment to these important committees is a tribute both to him and 
to the fraternity — a tribute resulting from his own earnest efforts for 
Phi Alpha Theta and the Association of College Honor Societies and 
from the increasingly high regard in which Phi Alpha Theta is held 
by the representatives of other fraternities. 


Regional Conferences and 1950 National Convention 


The year 1949 was the regular year for regional conferences. Five 
were held in the late fall, and the sixth, postponed from November, 
was held on January 15, 1950. The regional conferences were the best 
attended in the history of the fraternity and were the most successful 
we have yet held. 

Conferences met as follows: 


October 28-29, at Minneapolis, with Phi chapter as host. The meeting 
was arranged in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Upper- 
Midwest Historical Society. Donald B. Hoffman, national secretary- 
treasurer, and Dr. Harold C. Deutsch, past national president and 
member of the Advisory Board, attended as representatives of the Na- 
tional Council. Chapters included in this regional gathering were Phi 
(University of Minnesota); Alpha Delta (Marquette University); Beta 
Upsilon (University of North Dakota); Beta Rho (Carroll College); 
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and Gamma Theta (Duluth College of the University of Minnesota). 

November 13 at Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, with Upsilon chapter 
as host. This was the first meeting of chapters in that section and was 
a part of the Centennial celebration of Waynesburg College. Chapters 
represented were Beta (University of Pittsburgh); Upsilon (Waynes- 
burg); Alpha Xi (Westminster); Alpha Sigma (Washington and Jef- 
ferson); and Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins). Donald B. Hoffman attended 
for the National Council. 

November 19 at Pittsburg, Kansas, with the Lambda chapter as 
host. This was the first regional meeting for this area since 1946, when 
the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting was held at Alpha chapter. Chap- 
ters represented at this regional meeting were Alpha (University of 
Arkansas); Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College); Nu (Oklahoma 
A. & M. College); Rho (Southeastern State College); Alpha Nu (Hen- 
derson State Teachers College); Alpha Omicron (University of Kansas); 
Beta Gamma (William Jewell College); and Beta Chi (Drury College). 
Dr. Dudley T. Cornish, national councillor, was present as official 
representative of the National Council. 

December 3 at East Orange, New Jersey, with Alpha Eta chapter as 
host. Previous to this year the New Jersey-New York-New England 
chapters have been combined with the eastern Pennsylvania group, 
but because of the constant growth of the fraternity these chapters have 
now been broken into two regional groups. Attending this meeting 
were representatives of Alpha Eta (Upsala); Alpha Theta (Hofstra); 
Alpha Mu( College of the City of New York); Alpha Omega (Rhode 
Island State); Beta Tau (Queens); and Gamma Alpha (Rutgers Uni- 
versity). Dr. Arthur P. Watts, national vice-president, and Donald B. 
Hoffman, national secretary-treasurer, represented the National Council. 

December 11 at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, with Beta Theta chapter as 
host. This was one of the largest groups to assemble for a regional 
conference. It drew from the following chapters: Gamma (University 
of Pennsylvania); Kappa (Muhlenberg); Omega (Gettysburg); Alpha 
Alpha (Lehigh University); Alpha Gamma (Bucknell University); 
Alpha Upsilon (Temple University); Alpha Chi (Cedar Crest); Beta 
Theta (Franklin and Marshall); Beta Xi (Lafayette); Beta Pi (George- 
town University); and Beta Omega (University of Maryland). Dr. 
Watts and Mr. Hoffman were also in attendance at this conference. 

January 15 at Westerville, Ohio, with the Beta Zeta chapter as host. 
Chapters represented included Zeta (Ohio State University); Theta (Den- 
ison University); Psi (Kent State University); Alpha Beta (Wooster); 
Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo); Alpha Phi (Michigan State); 
Alpha Psi (Muskingum); Beta Zeta (Otterbein); and Gamma Zeta (Wit- 
tenberg). Donald B. Hoffman attended as a representative of the Na- 
tional Council. 
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December 29 at the American Historical Association Pacific Coast 
Branch meeting at Mills College, Oakland, a reception was held with 
the Chi (University of California), Beta Beta (Stanford University), and 
Beta Lambda (San Jose State) chapters as joint hosts. The committee 
in charge included the following members or wives of members: Jack 
Goldmann, chairman; Mrs. Clarke Chambers, Mrs. Louis De Armond, 
Mrs. Ward Fearnside, Mrs. Helen Gray, Mrs. Royal Wald, and Dr. 
Barbara Brightfield Jelavich of Mills. National President Gregory 
Crampton was represented by E. S. Pomeroy, Francis Bowman, A. R. 
Kooker, G. T. White, and A. E. Hutcheson, members of Tue His- 
TORIAN staff or national councillors. 

Subjects discussed at these regional meetings included opportunities 
for research for the student in history and for professional careers; 
national policies for Phi Alpha Theta; chapter programs; chapter prob- 
lems; and chapter cooperation with local historical groups. The next 
regional conferences will be held in 1951. At that time, in addition 
to the above-mentioned groups, it is hoped that new regional confer- 
ences can be arranged for the Texas-Louisiana chapters, for the Florida- 
Georgia-Alabama-Mississippi chapters, for Virginia-North Carolina-South 
Carolina chapters, and for those in the Rocky Mountain area. 

1950 is a National Convention year for Phi Alpha Theta, and tenta- 
tive plans are now being made. Since the American Historical Asso- 
ciation meets in Chicago on December 28-30, our convention will also be 
held in Chicago at approximately the same time. This will permit our 
members and delegates to attend many of the AHA meetings as well 
as our own meetings. There will be business sessions, sessions relating 
to the profession of history, and other special events. Details will be 
released to the chapters during the year as the program takes on more 
concrete form. 


Chapter News 


Beta Beta chapter (Stanford University) is again offering a prize 
of $100 for the best undergraduate or graduate paper on a topic of an 
historical nature submitted by a Stanford student during the winter 
quarter of 1949-50. A joint committee of faculty and representatives of 
the chapter are administering the contest. Last year’s prize-winning 
paper on “Objectivity and the Writing of History,” by Richard P. Cecil, 
was published in the Autumn, 1949, issue of THE HIsToRIAN. 

Kappa chapter (Muhlenberg) will again offer a prize this year for the 
best historical essay written on that campus. This prize, consisting of a 
certificate and a cash award of $10, was first conferred at the June gradu- 
ation ceremonies in 1949. The chapter is also participating in a series of 
Model Security Council meetings held at various colleges in the Phila- 
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delphia area under the sponsorship of the Foreign Policy Association. 

Alpha Xi (Westminster) on October 13 held a picnic for all history 
majors at Mr. Beerbower's farm. Mr. Beerbower gave a talk on the 
Indians who used to live in this region. Twelve members made a trip on 
October 20 to the Albert Gallatin Home at Friendship Hill, near Point 
Marion, Pennsylvania, and from there to Fort Necessity, near Farming- 
ton, Pennsylvania. Dr. Sewell Slick of the State Teachers College at 
Clarion, Pennsylvania, discussed the United Nations at the initiation 
ceremony for new members on November 10. 

Beta Upsilon (North Dakota) reports that for the second consecutive 
year it has presented a series of films dealing with historical topics. Both 
foreign and domestic pictures have been shown. 

At Alpha Delta (Marquette), the chapter has added an annual 
scholarship award to its activities. This award, in the form of a scholar- 
ship key, will be made to the undergraduate member of the chapter 
who has submitted a research paper showing the highest level of his- 
torical scholarship. The committee judging the papers is composed of 
three members of the chapter appointed at the January meeting by the 
faculty moderator. The award is to be made at the April banquet. A 
joint meeting with Beta Rho (Carroll) chapter was held at Marquette in 
December. Beta Rho was invited again to be Alpha Delta’s guest in 
January to hear Dr. George Boehrer speak on “The Fall of the Brazilian 
Empire.” Dr. Boehrer, who has joined the history department at Mar- 
quette as professor of Latin American history, has studied in Portugal 
and Brazil. 

At Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins) the second annual lecture series began 
on January 12. The following lectures are being given during the series: 
“Around the World in Two Hundred Days,” Professor G. D. McNeill; 
“The Jeffersonian Tradition in American Political History,” Professor 
Thomas R. Ross; ‘Medicine in History,” Dr. S. Benton Talbot; “Devel- 
opment of Roosevelt Labor Policy Before 1932,” Professor Floyd De- 
Nicola; “The Fate of Episcopal Property in Virginia after the Revolu- 
tion,” Dr. Daniel D. Rhodes. 

Alpha Iota (University of Nevada) chapter activities have included 
talks drawing upon both student and faculty talent for its monthly meet- 
ings. Recent meetings have had as their themes: “The Swiss Alps,” by 
Hilmi Voskay, a Turkish exchange student, and “Glacier Park Scenes and 
Blackfoot Indians of Montana,” by Gloria Griffin, an undergraduate. 
Both students illustrated their talks with slides. Faculty talks have in- 
cluded “Burma and Westward,” by Dr. Ernest Inwood, returned Ful- 
bright scholar, illustrated by his own slides; “Japan as Seen During 
World War I,” by Dr. Charles Roger Hicks; “The I. W. W. During the 
Goldfield-Tonopah Mining Boom,” by Dr. Russell Elliott; ““Toynbee’s 
Views on History,” by Dr. Owen Ulph; and “India and Britain's Em- 
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pire,” by Dr. Austin E. Hutcheson. Faculty adviser Dr. Russell Elliott is 
arranging an annual high school essay contest on Nevada local history. 
The winning papers will be published as a University of Nevada Bul- 
letin. Both the contest and the Bulletin are sponsored by the chapter. 


Personal 


Dr. Abraham P. Nasatir, member of the National Council of Phi 
Alpha Theta and chairman of the history department at San Diego 
State College, has been awarded a Fulbright fellowship for 1950-51. Dr. 
Nasatir plans to spend the year in research in the archives of France, 
where he will microfilm documents on diplomatic relations between 
France and the United States in regard to California and documents 
dealing with French colonization in the Mississippi Valley. Dr. Nasatir 
has been interested in both these subjects for many years. He has now 
in press a volume entitled Before Lewis and Clark: The Early Explora- 
tions of the Missouri, published by the St. Louis Historical Documents 
Foundation. Dr. Nasatir was also on the program of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association meeting at Oklahoma City, April 20-22. 

Ben Dixon, first president of Beta Kappa (San Diego State) and now 
curator at the Sierra Museum in San Diego, recently wrote a prize- 
winning essay entitled, “Contributions of Haiti to the Independence of 
the United States, 1776-1783,” in a contest sponsored by the government 
of Haiti. The paper will be published in English, French, and Spanish 
as a feature of the Port-au-Prince Bicentennial Exposition in Haiti. In 
place of a cash prize of $1,000, Mr. Dixon has chosen a trip to Haiti, 
where he and his wife will be guests of the Haitian government. 

Edward W. Natharius, first president of Beta Sigma (Franklin), has 
been awarded a graduate scholarship by Indiana University, where he is 
studying for a master’s degree in history. Last year he was a student 
assistant in the history department at Franklin. At his graduation he was 
awarded the Kenower Award for achievement in the study of history. 

The following news comes from Beta Psi (Montana State University): 
Dr. Eugene K. Chamberlin (Chi, University of California), now on the 
faculty at Montana State University, received his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of California at the end of summer session, 1949. Dr. Oscar J. 
Hammen, assistant professor of history and political science, was on 
leave for the fall quarter of 1949 to do research at the New York Public 
Library. Arthur Clowes is working for his doctorate in history at the 
University of Minnesota. Arliss Heiss received her M.A. from Montana 
State University at the end of the summer quarter, 1949. Other Mon- 
tana graduates are working for their master’s degrees at the following 
institutions: Robert Hayton, University of California; Norman Greene 
and James McRandle, University of Michigan; and Arthur Buntin, 
Ramsey Ackerman, and Ted Schwinden at Montana State University. 
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Dr. W. Turrentine Jackson (Chi, University of Minnesota), now on 
the University of Chicago faculty, will serve in 1950-51 as visiting lec- 
turer in American history at the University of Glasgow on a Fulbright 
grant. He will also study the economic relationship between citizens 
of England and Scotland and the trans-Mississippi West. 

Dr. D. H. Willson (Phi, University of Minnesota), attended a three- 
day Anglo-American conference of historians held at the Institute of 
Historical Research in London in July, 1949. Dr. Willson led a discus- 
sion on “Postgraduate Historical Training.” 

Drs. Verne S. Chatelain and David S. Sparks (Beta Omega, Univer- 
sity of Maryland) are abroad for 1949-50 directing undergraduate instruc- 
tion in history of military and civilian personnel in the occupied area 
in Germany. 

Dr. Benjamin Sacks (Sigma, University of New Mexico) is on leave 
for 1949-50 studying the life and policies of Ramsay MacDonald. 

Enrique Lugo-Silva (Zeta, Ohio State University), formerly assistant 
professor at the University of New Mexico, is now on the staff of the 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico. 

Dr. Peter Charanis (Gamma Alpha, Rutgers University), has been 
promoted from associate professor to professor of history. 

Dr. Christian Jensen, founding father of Beta Iota at Brigham Young 
University, has been appointed Acting President of that institution. 

Robert L. Kirkpatrick (Beta Upsilon, University of North Dakota), 
from 1947 to 1949 instructor in history at the University of North Dakota, 
is now in residence at Keble College, Oxford, as a Rhodes Scholar from 
the northwestern United States. 

Dr. Joseph O. Baylen (Sigma, University of New Mexico), formerly 
instructor of history at the University of New Mexico, is now an associate 
professor of history at Georgia State Teachers College, Collegeboro, 
Georgia. 

Phi Alpha Theta members are playing a major part in the affairs 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Association. Ten of the twenty-five mem- 
bers of the Council are also members of Phi Alpha Theta. Paul H. 
Giddens (Beta, University of Pittsburgh) is third vice-president. Council 
members include James A. Barnes (Alpha Upsilon, Temple University), 
Arthur C. Bining (Gamma, University of Pennsylvania), Melville J. 
Boyer (Kappa, Muhlenberg), Robert Fortenbaugh (Omega, Gettysburg), 
Lawrence H. Gipson (Alpha Alpha, Lehigh University), Alfred P. James 
(Beta), Roy F. Nichols (Gamma), J. Orin Oliphant (Alpha Gamma, 
Bucknell University), and Homer T. Rosenberger (Omega). Professors 
Nichols, Bining, Gipson, and Fortenbaugh are also past presidents of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Association. A great deal of the success of 
our nearby chapters and of the Association itself has been due to the 
close codperation between the two groups. 
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Professors R. J. Sontag, Delmar Brown, and George P. Hammond 
were University of California representatives at the American Historical 
Association meeting held at Boston in December, 1949. Woodridge Bing- 
ham, also present, is spending the year at Harvard on leave. Professors 
John D. Hicks, George Guttridge, R. J. Kerner, Walton Bean, Kenneth 
Stamp, Charles Jelavich, Lawrence Kinnaird, and L. A. Harper, were 
present at the Pacific Coast Branch meetings at Mills College, Oakland. 
Dr. Sontag returned to Berkeley in September, 1949, from Washington, 
D. C., where for several years he had been editor-in-chief of the captured 
German war documents of World War II. Dr. J. J. Van Nostrand was 
elected vice-president of the Pacific Coast Branch for 1950. 

Attending the Pacific Coast Branch meeting from Stanford were Pro- 
fessor Carl Brand, who was president of the Branch for 1949, and 
Professors Eugene E. Robinson, Anatole Mazour, and David Harris. 
Professors Ralph H. Lutz and Wayne Vucinich made the trip to Boston. 

Professors Francis Bowman and A. R. Kooker represented the Univer- 
sity of Southern California at the Pacific Coast Branch meetings. Dr. 
Kooker was elected to the Branch Council for 1950-51. 

National Phi Alpha Theta Vice-President Arthur P. Watts and Lynn 
Case, both of Gamma (University of Pennsylvania), and George P. Ham- 
mond (Chi, University of California), former national president of PAT 
and former editor of THe Historian, were leading participants at the 
informal session of PAT members held at the Boston AHA meeting in 
December, 1949. 

On January 8, 1950, by vote of the National Council, Dr. Conyers 
Read, president of the American Historical Association in 1949 and 
professor of English history at the University of Pennsylvania, was 
elected a National Honorary Member. His membership certificate will 
be presented by the National Vice-President, Dr. Arthur P. Watts. 

Dr. John F. Bannon, S.J. (Chi, University of California), has been 
promoted to professor of history at St. Louis University. 

Dr. William C. Askew (Alpha, University of Arkansas) has been 
promoted to associate professor of history at Colgate University. 

Dr. George T. Peck (Alpha Alpha, Lehigh University) has been 
awarded a Fulbright grant to study the Italian land problem since 1930. 

Dr. Alexander DeConde (Beta Beta, Stanford University), now at 
Whittier College, and Dr. Russell Elliott (Chi, University of California), 
now at the University of Nevada, shared the 1949 award of the Pacific 
Coast Branch for the best books or dissertations in American history 
by young scholars. 

Dr. Barbara Brightfield Jelavich (Chi, University of California) is 
teaching the courses of Dr. F. H. Herrick at Mills College for the Spring 
semester, 1950, while Dr. Herrick is in Europe. 
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New Members 


Beta (University of Pittsburgh), November go, 1949: A. Nelson 
Addleman, Edna Asper, Phyllis Beck, Raymond D. Carson, Ruth Faye 
Cochrane, John Colangelo, Elroy F. Dalberg, John W. Huston, Phil R. 
Jack, Harry C. Mavrinac, Eleanor S. Ripper, George H. Roadman, John 
Roman, Jr., Maxwell P. Sherb, Sally Sniderman, Louis Ceconi, John 
H. Colbaugh, Regis Fallon, Olga Ivanowski, Vincent R. Jasin. 

Gamma (University of Pennsylvania), May 26, 1949: John Joseph 
Britton, John Calvin Knox Jackson, Struthers Joyce, Frederick Victor 
Kettle, Max Kushner, Sarah S. Landers, Seymour Landes, Paul R. Mc- 
Donald, Elizabeth Darst Peterson, Severino A. Russo, Simone Sheerr 
Suckle, Mrs. Ted Tussing. 

Delta (Florida State University), August 8, 1949: Emily Bush Rabey, 
Mary Elizabeth Mitchell. 

Iota (Colorado State College of Education, Greeley), November 30, 
1949: Richard K. Lindbloom, Betty Jane Simpson, Ruth A. Kurtz, 
Donald L. Garrity, Elizabeth Knowles Anderson, Donald Elton McClure. 

Kappa (Muhlenberg College), October 13, 1949: Louis R. Colombo, 
Paul H. Edelman, Ralph Lichtenwalner, Ralph Raber, John J. Reed. 

Lambda (Kansas State College, Pittsburg), December 15, 1949: Mar- 
vin Jantz, Harry L. Spurgeon. 

Xi (University of Southern California), July 22, 1949: Harold Robert 
Carter. 

January 13, 1950: Ben Robert Byers, Eugene Edward Campbell, 
Michael I. Bernay, Wayne V. Miller, Dorothy R. Johnson Chinnici, Ivan 
Cheever Ellis. 

Pi (Northwestern State College, Louisiana), November 10, 1949: 
Mary F. Weller, Garnie William McGinty. 

Upsilon (Waynesburg College), November 11, 1949: Frank Danko- 
vich, Doris J. Jenkins, George W. Reid, Carl Richard Soderberg, Helen 
Sue Varner. 

Chi (University of California), January 13, 1949: Carlos R. Allen, 
Berthold Aronstein, Carl F. Bartz, Tony Bukha, William T. Doyle, New- 
ton Ray Gilmore, Martin F. Hashng, Thomas E. Lesher, Edwin Lieuwen, 
Charles W. MacSherry, Donald G. Morton, Homer U. Rutherford, Nor- 
man Schapiro, Herbert B. Smith, Paul Stelter, Edward J. Sweeney, Mark 
J. Van Aken, Helen M. Willson. 

May 19, 1949: Don F. Buttrick, Royce Delmatier, Willis B. Hughes, 
Margery H. Krueger, J. Ford Lewis, James McBlair, Louise W. Miller, 
Robert P. Multhauf, Donald W. M. Sage, Richard J. Shephard, Roy M. 
Stubbs, Gerald E. Wheeler. 

December 6, 1949: David Abosch, Socrates J. Asteriou, Robert H. 
Becker, Grant J. Berry, Frank J. Busch, Walter M. Clarke, Jr., Janet 
Foster, Roy Goodale, Robert H. Hurlbutt, III, Stanley J. Jacobs, George 
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F. Kearns, Robert Knutson, Rudolph M. Lapp, Julijona Liesyte, Albert 
D. Mott, Paul L. Murphy, Gilman M. Ostrander, William Preston, Jr., 
Daniel L. Rader, Robert G. Schafer, Warren Schiff, Richard J. Selcoe, 
Royal J. Wald. 

Psi (Kent State University), May 16, 1949: David P. Anderson, Glenn 
H. Andrews, Russell B. Harris, Charles L. Irish, James J. Jirik, Virginia 
M. Kasik, Margaret Ann Marlow, Betty Anne Peiffer, Jess W. Rankin, 
Jr., Sylvia Spade, Vera Ellen Swanger, Robert I. Thomas, Alfred Paul 
Tischendorf, Lester J. Tome, Henry N. Whitney. 

December g, 1949: Gordon Goldsmith. 

Omega (Gettysburg College), November 17, 1949: Mary E. Warner, 
Robert L. Bloom, Fraser K. Cameron, Basil Long Crapster. 

Alpha Beta (College of Wooster), October 12, 1949: Dorothy Ogden 
Reed, Robert Thomas Bousman, Charlotte Anne Fraser, Ana Rosa 
Nunez, David W. Stewart, William R. Voelkel. 

Alpha Delta (Marquette University), November 20, 1949: Richard 
A. Broesch, John L. Buechler, James J. Cummings, Gaylord L. Henry, 
Louis S. Jablonski, Edwin T. Jones, Richard O. Rupnow, Richard J. 
Ryan, Dr. Roman S. Smal-Stocki, Gerald Van Hyle, Allan Molgaard, 
Louis S. Jablonski. 

Alpha Theta (Hofstra College), October 17, 1949: Grace M. Forlenza, 
Andrew Geddes, Phyllis J. Hayden, Robert E. Hughes, Geraldine Furey 
Kenny, John D. Killian, William F. Malloy, Philip R. Mariner, Richard 
T. Powers, Leslie B. Tribolet, Paul W. Wittmer. 

November 15, 1949: Preston R. Bassett. 

Alpha Iota (University of Nevada), November 10, 1949: William 
Howard Ash, Lois Bates, George Beaman, Mark S. Bray, Jr., William 
Richard Devlin, Patricia Anne Fee, Gloria Grace Griffen, Melva L. 
Hand, Helen Montero, Angela Naveran, Albert Carl Nocciolo, George 
W. Umbenhaur, Ibrahim Hilmi Voskay, Georgia Houghton Ward. 

Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo), January 5, 1950: Rhoda E. 
Allen, John L. Beglin, Gary Gabriel, Audrey M. Krohn, Joanne G. Less, 
Donald H. Messersmith, Alfred L. Moore, Bert L. Neill, Stewart J. Perry, 
Rhea P. Ritz, Leo K. Siegel. 

Alpha Lambda (North Texas State Teachers College), December 3, 
1949: C. A. Bridges, James David Carter, Eula Mae Spain, Jeane Wooten. 

Alpha Mu (College of the City of New York), November 10, 1949: 
Barry Garfinkle, Walter A. Harris, Walter L. Arnstein, Daniel Balmuth, 
Gerald N. Grob, Abraham Ascher, Milton Kovner, George David Goldat, 
Harold Kobliner, Marton H. Astor, Selma Beatrice Kleiman, Leonard 
Harris, Harvey Karpen, Bernard Roshco, Samuel Salant. 

December 1, 1949: John E. Chiarodia, Victor Wolf, Jr. 

Alpha Nu (Henderson State Teachers College, Arkansas), November 
15, 1949: Grady P. Bolding, Jr., Dolphus Whitten, Jr., Joe Thomas Clark, 
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James Leslie King, Mary Elizabeth Kilpatrick, Doris Lynn Moore, Phyllis 
Jean Mahrey, Mary Alma Dixon, James Leland Howard, Cornelius B. 
Cooper, Paul J. Romesburg. 

Alpha Xi (Westminster College, Pennsylvania), November 10, 1949: 
Samuel George, Edgar H. Moorhead, Alice K. Aiken, Shirley Claire 
Shields, Frank David Goodwin, W. Howard Hazlett, Leonard Smith 
Fudge. 

Alpha Omicron (University of Kansas), October 6, 1949: Alla E. 
Beebe, Margaret Adah Beltz, Roger Lane Clubb, Charles H. Cory, Jr., 
Sean M. Dressler, William Gilbert, Marjorie Ann Lane, Frank Adams 
Limbocker, Barbara Jeanne Nash, Robert Alan Nash, Evelyn M. White, 
James M. Young. 

Alpha Pi (Augustana College), April 30, 1949: Roy W. Larson, Bob 
D. Barger, Inez Elizabeth Smith, Verner E. Strand, Philip Andrew 
Benson. 

Alpha Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College), November 16, 
1949: Robert Howard McClester, Jr., Yern Jorgenson III, William Alex- 
ander Fowler, Robert Raymond Jonson, Jr., John Howard Belgrade, 
Robert F. Tilton, Franklin L. Mewshaw, Ronald Edward Gustafson. 

Alpha Tau (Winthrop College), February 28, 1950: Eva Sue Smith, 
Zolena Eugenia Horton, Emily Anne Mercer, Jean Kennedy Todd. 

Alpha Phi (Michigan State College), February 21, 1950: Robert 
Levitt, Stuart Prall, Robert Howes, Floyd Adams, Joseph Pekarek, Harry 
Brown, Richard Cady, Charles Sargent, Daniel Black, Theodore Parris, 
Arland Abbott, Ruth Musselman, Alton Stine, Dain R. McKown, John 
TePaske, Jack Sweet, Dorothy Hope Smith, Lynne Peake, Milton E. 
Muelder. 

Alpha Chi (Cedar Crest College), November 29, 1949: Anna Deppen, 
Mary Lee Pollitt, Eunice Buttrick, Isabel Price Mosser. 

Beta Alpha (University of Texas), December 19, 1949: Robert Lee 
Johnson, Jr., John George, Ben Procter, Jack A. Hadrick, Vernon L. 
Schonert, Bryant E. McDonald, Maria Ferran, Seymour V. Connor, 
Malcolm D. McLean, Malcolm Bolin Durway, Leonard Parkhurst Mas- 
ters, Nolie Richard Keenan, Ezekiel Gallegos Esqueda, Sybil C. Pondrom, 
Homer L. Kerr, Charles F. Sissel, Ashley H. Sills, Robert F. Kroh, Ken- 
nard Bill Copeland, Robert Crawford Cotner, Gerald Richbook, Carolyn 
Cramer, Nettie Lee Benson. 

Beta Beta (Stanford University), February 10, 1950: George M. Beck- 
mann, John Morris Berutti, Robert P. Browder, Donald Rex Duggleby, 
John A. Haller, Crist S. Lovdijieff, Jacob M. Patt, Rollie E. Poppino, Carl 
George Winter. 

Beta Gamma (William Jewell College), October 20, 1949: Paul 
Clough Kurtz, Claude H. Rhea, Jr., Bill W. Taggart. 

December 12, 1949: Alton L. Jones. 
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Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado), May 25, 1949: Lyle Probert 
Freeman, Ronald Edward Freeman, James Marshall Friedlander, Frank 
A. Garrigan, Jr., Fritz L. Hoffman, Robert Samuel Johnson, J. George 
Martini, M. Kathryn Mehl, Elinor Mary Myers, Richard Alan Wiebe, 
Esther E. Wennberg, Sarah Jackman Wilson. 

November 14, 1949: Raymond Irving Grahams, Jr., Grace Irene 
Burrous, Doris Derby, Robert Eaton Faust, Nancy Norland Guinand, 
Sheelagh Patricia Hanna, Donald R. Hunt, Katherine V. Hutchison, 
Colleen Jacobsen, Russell N. McBrien, Jo-an Kathryn Martin, Betsy 
Loraine Nichols, Richard E. Orton, Saren H. Simitian, Frances Elizabeth 
White. 

February 7, 1950: Janet Elizabeth Bacon, Kenneth LeRoy Brown, 
William Emma Burgener, John Arthur Dearth, Helen C. Eells, Virginia 
Mae Harris, Bryce D. Lyon, Lynn Lucius Moore, Elwood C. Olsen, 
George Nichols Rainsford, Mary G. Sinders, John W. Sinders, Ellen 
Knipe Smead. 

Beta Zeta (Otterbein College), November 10, 1949: Herbert Adams, 
Glen Cole, Leslie Early, Winston Gress, Donald Loker, Roberta Milli- 
gan, Patricia Peterson, James Recob, Heidi Schneider. 

Beta Eta (Columbia College, South Carolina), October 18, 1949: Judy 
Carolyn Durham, Kathryn Marian Rast, Anne Letitia Reynolds, Grace 
Ida Cribb, Lavinia Crosby. 

February 7, 1950: Mary Lynn Griffith, Betty Byrd Hunley, Cora Faye 
King, Lura Deane Manning, Margaret Lona Rucker, Agnes Elizabeth 
Shuler. 

Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College), November 10, 1949: 
Loyal H. Rohrbaugh, Fredric Chace Schiffman, Roy B. Flinchbaugh, Jr., 
Howard H. Bailey, Jay F. Ebersole, Andrew B. Sari. 

Beta lota (Brigham Young University), December 6, 1949: Paul Ng, 
Norman Ricks, Jerelyn Sorensen, Robert Anderson, Jack Brailsford, 
Dorothy Hulet. 

Beta Mu (University of Richmond), December 11, 1949: Herbert 
Robinson Blackwell, Barbara Anne Beattie, Thomas Lee Bondurant, 
Hale Emerson Powers, Rosemarie Wilks, Edwin Manning Rubin, Edgar 
R. Atteberry, William O. Hester, Jr. 

Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins College), November 3, 1949: Dorothy 
Virginia DeBevoise, Mary Lou Foote, John A. Geissinger, Sadavice God- 
din, Mary Louise Gras, Harry W. Henderson, William Denver Lively, 
John Allen Muntz, Donald Rice, Thomas R. Ross, Genevieve Ward, 
Charles Wehrle, Virginia Augusta White. 

Beta Xi (Lafayette College), October 7, 1949: L. Arthur Minnich, Jr., 

November 15, 1949: Myron A. Baskin, John D. Heisler. 

Beta Omicron (University of Alabama), December 10, 1949: Henry 
A. Fischel, Robert L. Curran, Frank V. Crosby, Sara A. Verner, Dora 
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Elizabeth Owens, Brooks Thompson, Frank L. Owsley, John S. Pancake, 
Mildred S. Coley, Laura Jane Curry, James Revis Hall, Alma E. Berk- 
stresser, Virginia Dickman Keel, John Milton Martin, Edna Earle 
Mullins. 

Beta Rho (Carroll College), December 14, 1949: Richard Bennett, 
Lucille Theresa Cappelletti, Sally Ann Davis, Robert Gerald Hartman, 
Helen J. Holmberg, Glenn Lohuis, Thomas N. Peterman. 

Beta Sigma (Franklin College), October 26, 1949: Glenn F. Cover- 
dale, Malcolm Mattox, Robert N. Stewart, Edward M. Marski. 

Beta Tau (Queens College), December 27, 1949: Joseph O'Connell, 
Samuel H. Popper, Peter T. Harkness, Joseph A. Heaney, Jean Kenney, 
Reynold Samuel Koppel, Ernest J. Peace, Peter L. Rothhol, Richard J. 
Werner, Henry Gencorelli, Jack Coty. 

Beta Upsilon (University of North Dakota), December 14, 1949: 
Helen Margaret Benson, Nancy L. Dunlevy, James T. Ertresvaag, Mal- 
colm D. Goddard, John Parker, Dorothy Ratcliffe, Mildred M. Russell. 

Beta Phi (Monmouth College), December 9, 1949: Oral Kost, Chase 
C. Mooney, George F. Hartung, Gerald Mathis. 

Beta Chi (Drury College), December 13, 1949: J. W. Fiegenbaum, 
William Frederick Penniston, Shirley Hunt Veerkamp, Robert R. 
Roberts. 

Beta Psi (Montana State University), February 8, 1950: James John 
Beakey, Billie Lou Berget, Ellalee Birkett, Lelia M. Jensen, James Rob- 
ert Masterson, Catherine Alexis Mudd, Helen Martha Nelson, Violet 
Aileen Nelson, William J. Petesch, John Welling Smurr, Sherwood Pine. 

Beta Omega (University of Maryland), December 14, 1949: Warren 
B. Bezanson, William McA. Richards, Harry M. Bratt, George Falk, 
Arthur C. Henne, Herbert Noel Haller, Frank F. White, Jr., Richard 
Stewart Heintzleman, John Gilbert Norris, Clifford Edwin Huhta, R. 
Thomas Parkinson, Anne H. Nowland, William Henry Evans, Jr., H. 
David Turner, Nathan Miller, William Harold Snape, Jr., Orville Mor- 
ton Weston, Jr., William Bruce Catton, Florence deLaBarre Duke, Rich- 
ard J. Stilling, Scott McCorkle Mitchell, Paul H. Magee, Jr., Roger 
Schnell, Gordon R. Kindness. 

Gamma Beta (Bradley University), December 2, 1949: H. Ray Han- 
nah, Jr., Robert R. Gleixner, Henry Eugene Fritz, Samuel Edward 
Deeds, Glenn A. McLain, Loren P. Beth. 

Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg College), December 1, 1949: Charles W. 
Strausser, Malcolm Stuart Host, Dolf Martin Droge, Ruth Elizabeth 
Birch. 

Gamma Kappa (Tulane University), October 29, 1949: Douglas 
Amos, Nels M. Bailkey, Donald E. Everette, Gilbert Oechsner, Noel 
Parmentel, Eric Flessner, William E. Rooney, Leon Soule, Howard D. 
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Southwood, Wendeil H. Stephenson, Emmie Ellen Wade, Howard A. 
White. 

December g, 1949: Alice T. Porter, Martha Ann Peters, Carol Sue 
Smith, Clifton L. Ganus, Jr., Arthur G. Nurah, Calvin J. Billman, Kuo 
Shen-ming, Stanford Herren. 

Gamma Lambda (College of St. Thomas), January 20, 1950: Frank 
E. Ransom, Marcellus Joseph Benda, John William Campion, Harlan 
William Effertz, Donald Charles Ewing, Leon Bell Gladish, Daniel Fran- 
cis Novak, Clair Werner Peffer, Pedro Cruz Sanchez, Robert Gerald 
Sweeney. 














